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Dallas, Texas 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


Columbus, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. 


Lint Cleaning With Air 


Let us install this amazing 
piece of equipment behind 
your present gin stands. 
¢ NO Lint Loss 

¢ NO Moving Parts 


¢ NO Excavation 


¢ NO Extra Supervision 

















CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


U. 6. 6. OIL FIRED HEATER 


A Completely Self-Contained Unit 





A dependable and economical means of heating air for the drying 
of cotton. It will burn practically all grades of free flowing oils, not 
heavier than 24 degrees BAUME that do not require heating. 

The C. G. C. Heater is mounted on a steel frame and comes ready 
to install. The Burner Unit is supplied completely assembled and fac- 
tory tested. Capacity 2,000,000 B.T.U. per hour. 

Electrical power of approximately 2 K. W. capacity is required for 
the unit. 

The Burner Unit cannot be started unless hot air fan is operating. 
If hot air fan is stopped for any reason or an electrical power failure 
occurs, the Burner Unit automatically shuts off. 


For further information, write the 
Sales Office nearest you. 





DALLAS MEMPHIS 








Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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Full “Extraction of Power with 
LINK-BELT Silent Chain Drives 





As the chain, in the form 
of a flexible rack meshes 
with the teeth of the 
sprocket, the drive cannot 
slip. 






—\ ut PRODUCTION 


Every r.p.m. of motor efficiently 





transmitted to machine, assuring 







rated speed and full production. 


Just as you try to extract every drop of oil from the seeds, 





Enclosed in oil and dust-tight casing, 


every ounce of linter from the boll, so you can utilize every Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives require 


bit of power developed by a motor, when you use Link-Belt 
Silverstreak Silent Chain Drives to transmit that power to 


practically no attention. 


your presses, gins or crushers. Because Link-Belt Silverstreak 
Silent Chain Drives are low in first cost, low in upkeep and 


long in life, they represent a well-paying investment in effi- 





ciency and economy. Because they allow no waste of power, ian iti ile Wie nae 


they assure machines running at rated capacity. Easy and ~ serve valuable space by operating 
quick to install because no dismantling of bearings or ma- over small wheels on short centers. 
chine parts is required. Modernize your drives, for efficiency Flexible, shock absorbing and easy 
and economy, with Link-Belt Silverstreak Silent Chain Drives. on bearings. 





SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 
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Cottonseed Testing Equipment 























from S220 30R0 





This cottonseed testing set has been accepted 
by the Cotton Branch of the USDA for use by 
County A.C.A.. Committees in the cottonseed 
loan program. This equipment is now being 
installed and may be inspected at the office of 


the committee in your county. 


Cottonseed Triers 


Seedburo offers two triers, the official 
sampler of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association, and a smaller 
model, designed for ease of carrying. The 
screws on both are made from 14-inch 
high carbon spring steel with an inside 
diameter of 31% inches. No. 555-A—with 
a screw length of 44 inches withdraws 
a 5-lb. sample . . . $20.00. No. 555-B— 
with a screw length of 24 inches takes 
a 234-lb. sample, and is equipped with a 
welded, thin steel plate at the end to 
prevent loss of cottonseed . . . $19.75. 

Both F.O.B. Chicago. 


Cottonseed Dockage Sieves 


Consists of 12/64-inch round perfora- 
tion sieve and solid bottom pan for 
removing trash from cottonseed. Made of 20-gauge 
aluminum, 12-inch diameter with inside depth of 1% 
inches. Sieve, $3.50; bottom pan, $2.25, F.O.B. Chicago. 








Seedburo No. 99 Gram Scale 


Avoid costly errors! Weigh your 
samples with this accurate Seedburo 
scale! The No. 99 Scale is recom- 
mended for use in conjunction with the Steinlite Elec- 
tronic Tester in determining moisture content of cotton- 
seed. Precision built for long, reliable service .. . yet 
low in cost. Made of tough aluminum alloy—rust- 
resisting materials. High-grade self-aligning bearings, 
graduated beams, seamless brass scoop. Capacity, 610 
grams. Rated sensitivity, 1/10 gram—actual, 1/20 gram. 


Price, $28.65 




























tester! 







here are 
8 reasons why 


FAST . .. requires only ONE MINUTE to make 
an accurate grain or seed test. Speeds handling 
in peak periods. 

2. ACCURATE... on moisture content up to 35%. 

3. SIMPLE... no technical knowledge or previous 
experience required to operate efficiently. 

4. COMPACT . . . easily portable. Operates any- 
where there is an electrical outlet. 

5. DEPENDABLE . . . calibrated against official 
Government oven methods. Comparable re- 
sults guaranteed. 

6. VERSATILE . . . will test wide variety of seed, 
grain, grain products, grain of mixed moisture 
content, blended grains and processed materials. 

7. ECONOMICAL . . . pays for itself in one season 
of high moisture crops. 

8. GUARANTEED . .. sold on 10-day, free trial basis. 


More Steinlite Moisture Testers are used today 
by seedsmen, elevators, mills, co-ops, food proc- 
essors, etc., than all other types combined. 

If you want to speed grain or seed testing and 
handling, with the full, profit-protecting accuracy 
of the Steinlite Moisture Tester, we’ll ship on 
ten days’ free trial! 

Price $330.00, F.O.B. Atchison, Kansas. 
















739 Converse Building, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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“DOC” MacGEE SAYS: 
If you use solvents for extraction 


purposes, remember these basic reasons why Skelly- 


solve is used so widely throughout the industry. 


1. 


Skellysolve’s freedom from greasy residues permits the man- 
ufacture of odorless, tasteless products, giving better quality 
oil and meal. 


Skellysolve’s minimum of high boiling compounds speeds 
evaporation, saving steam, time and labor. 


Skellysolve’s pure, saturated hydrocarbons eliminate corro- 
sion, contaminations and gum-forming tendencies. 


Skellysolve’s close boiling ranges enable it to remain con- 
stant during use, giving more uniform operations. 


Skellysolve’s balanced composition helps you maintain high 
flash point extracted oil. 


Skellysolve’s low vapor pressure and minimum of excessively 
volatile compounds reduce evaporation losses. 


Skellysolve shipments are uniform, month in and month out. 


Skellysolve is a dependable source of supply. We have the 
raw materials, the plants and the equipment to serve you. 


Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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WHY 


so many 
soybean, 
corngerm 

and other 
extraction 
plants specify 


Skellysolve 


Whatever your solvent problem, Skelly- 
solve may be the answer. Our Technical 
Fieldmen are at your service. Get com- 
plete information now! 












outhern 
Cooks 


prefer... 


FAMED throughout 
the nation as fine cooks, 
more Southern home- 
makers continue to 
choose Swift’s Jewel 
shortening for better 
baking and frying. 

Careful and scienti- 
fic blending of choice 
ingredients to meet the 
rigid standards of 
Swift’s laboratories 
results in a pro. 
duct of outstanding 
performance. 

It’s easy to under- 
stand why Jewel is a 
favorite in the South. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
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The Cover 


= “To find out what kind of 
farmer a man is,” an old saying 
goes, “don’t look at his house— 
look at his barn.” It is true, of 
course, that most good farmers 
build good barns. The one in the 
cover picture, made by A. Deva- 
ney, is on a farm in the Midwest. 





READ BY COTTON GINNERS, COTTONSEEDWCRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OILSEED PROCESSORS FROM CALIFORNIA TO THE CAROLINAS ° 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE BY QUALITY SEEDSMEN 


THE SINKERS CORPORATION 
KENNETT, MISSOURI 
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ASSURE 


OPERATION 






SMOOTHER 


eee LOWER COSTS | 





by using TEXACO URSA OILS 


To get the power and performance your Diesels were 
designed to give, use Texaco Ursa Oils—designed especially 
for Diesel lubrication. These famous oils resist oxidation 
and formation of carbon, varnish and sludge. Free rings 
... active valves and open ports . . . better compression and 
combustion ... all are assured with Texaco Ursa Oils. You 
get more power, use less fuel, reduce maintenance costs. 
Follow the advice of leading Diesel manufacturers and 
use Texaco Ursa Oils. You'll be in good company because: 
More stationary Diesel h.p. in the U. S. is lubricated with 





\ TEXACO Lubricants, Fuels and 


Lubrication Engineering Service 


Texaco Ursa Oils than with any other brand. 
Maintenance costs for your enclosed gears will drop when 
you use Texaco Meropa Lubricants. These lubricants with- 
stand the tightest “squeeze,” give full protection to gear 
teeth, and assure smoother operation and longer gear life. 
A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly help you in- 
crease efficiency and decrease costs with proper lubrication. 
Just call the nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco Whole- 
sale Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or write The 
Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


mee Y 
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.. WHAT. 


WILL YOU DO ABOUT IT?, 


25 years, it’s been my business to 

do everything I could to aid the 

use of cottonseed feed products— 
to encourage experiment stations to find 
new facts that would increase the use 
of cottonseed meal—to promote the use 
of cottonseed products in mixed feeds 
and on the farms and ranches. 

Yes, I appear here today as a com- 
petitor who was working for cottonseed 
meal before there was any soybean meal 
volume to compete with our product. 
And, you may be surprised to hear me 
say that I believe that your competitor’s 
activities helped to create the markets 
that you enjoy today—that you are 
selling more soybean meal because your 
competitors have been working for many 
years to build markets for protein in 
this country. 

Having admitted that I am a com- 
petitor, without having anyone walk out 
on me, I am going to ask you a question: 
Would you be willing for your soybean 
association to publish an advertisement 
saying that cottonseed meal is a good 
feed? 

Before you answer no—let me show 
you an advertisement that the National 
Cottonseed Products Association pub- 
lished several years ago in feed trade 
papers. 

As you _ see, 


Y® AND I are competitors. For 


this advertisement is 
headed—“Take it from a ‘Cottonseed 
Meal Man’ .. . Peanut. Meal’s Good, 
Too.” The first paragraph says: 

“There’s nothing wrong with Peanut 
Meal, Soybean Meal, Linseed Meal or 
any of the other protein concentrates. 
They’re all good feeds, just as Cottonseed 
Meal is. You can use any of these con- 
centrates with confidence.” 

The key to this advertisement is found 
in the second paragraph, which says: 

“The main job before all of us is to 
make sure that we sell and feed PLEN- 


By A. L. WARD 


Director, Educational Service, National 
Cottonseed Products Association, Dallas 


TY OF PROTEIN. There’s ‘room’ in 
efficient rations for all of the protein 
we’re producing, if the feed trade, edu- 
cational institutions and all of us do the 
job of educating feeders to the need for 
PLENTY OF PROTEIN in rations.” 

That advertisement was published 
eight years ago. But notice the similar- 
ity between the paragraph which I just 
quoted and the following sentences quoted 
from an editorial in the Soybean Digest 
of June, 1950. 

“Livestock production is expanding in 
the United States faster than the pro- 
duction of high protein feeds . . . Based 
on current production of other protein 
feeds, it would require two and one-half 
times as much soybean meal as is now 
produced to provide balanced rations for 
U.S. livestock . . . We’ve a long way to 
go before we reach the saturation of 
protein usage in livestock feeding. But 
the industry—and we do mean the entire 
soybean industry—needs an organized 
sales program for soybean oil meal.” 

The need for a wider spread use of 
concentrated protein is recognized. The 
situation is a Challenge that can best 
be met by a well organized sales and 
educational program designed to awaken 
buyers to their need for protein. 

If the protein producers are to meas- 
ure up to the challenge resulting from 
increasing livestock numbers; more meat 
and milk at less cost; more meat and 
milk per capita consumption; increasing 
consumption of concentrated protein, we 
must have educational work in order to 
make sure that the livestock and the 
poultry feeders of this nation and for- 
eign countries use an increasing annual 


@ AS DIRECTOR of the National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion’s important Educational Service, A. L. Ward has gained na- 
tional recognition as an authority on feeds and feeding with, of 
course, special emphasis on cottonseed cake and meal. The ac- 
companying paper was presented Aug. 30 at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Soybean Association held at Springfield, Il. 
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A. L. WARD 


tonnage of concentrated protein feeds 
intelligently and economically. The use 
of protein feed must make a profit for 
the buyer, and more and more livestock 
producers must be made to recognize 
that an adequate use of protein means 
more prcfit for the grower and feeder. 
The grower and feeder must realize 
enough profit to make the business of 
livestock and poultry production attrac- 
tive to others. It is our job to keep live- 
stock and poultry producers on a prof- 
itable basis. 

A little while ago, I quoted a part of 
our own advertisement. I didn’t quote 
all of the text. I left out a little “com- 
mercial” on the value of cottonseed meal 
that we slipped into it. Nor did I quote 
all of the editorial from the Soybean 
Digest—the fellow that wrote it got in 
a few plugs for soybean meal which I 
omitted, too. 

I didn’t omit these “commercials” on 
our respective products because they 
were objectionable—far from it. I strong- 
ly believe in doing everything possible 
to promote the merits of your own prod- 
uct—whether it is soybean meal or cot- 
tonseed meal. That’s what we in the 
Educational Service have been trying to 
do for 25 years for cottonseed meal. 


The thing that I’ve stressed, however 
—the fundamental idea that we in the 


9 





Educational Service have been preaching 
for a quarter of a century—is this: 


M@ There’s a need in this country for 
all of the protein concentrates we can 
produce—and more. It’s good business, 
good common sense for all of us to 
work together in educating livestock 
producers to feed efficiently. If we do 
this—do the job of selling protein as 
it needs to be done—we will have sat- 
isfactory markets for soybean meal, 
cottonseed meal and the other protein 
concentrates. 

H On the other hand, if we spend 
our time and money and salesmanship 
in fighting each other, we'll hurt our- 
selves as well as the other good pro- 
tein concentrates. We’ll create confu- 
sion in the minds of livestock produc- 


ers—we’'ll hamper the development of 
good feeding practices—we’ll jeopard- 
ize our relationships with experiment 
stations, agricultural colleges and other 
public institutions serving the livestock 
producers, and fail to realize the full 
potentiality of the protein market that 
is possible. Yes, we will all lose if we 
fight each other but we will all gain 
if we work constructively toward a 
common goal of causing livestock pro- 
ducers to make proper use of protein 
in rations. 


Mr. Strayer asked me to speak because 
he recognizes that our two associations 
have common problems and goals—-be- 
cause we have already proved that we 
can work together on such important 
matters as the removal of federal taxes 











HI 


DOO 


2-POUND/ 21-POUNDS TARE 





HINDOO is every- 
thing that bagging 
should be. 


HINDOO gives you 
more for your mon- 
ey. Use it and give 
your customers more 
for theirs. Thats 
the profitable thing 
to do. nisin 
erior Quality 

"Tement Strength 
Open Weave 
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HELPS MAKE GINNING PROFITABLE 


MANUFACTURING & SALES CO. 


* ATLANTA * BOSTON + GALVESTON * MEMPHIS * SAN FRANCISCO* 
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on margarine—and because he feels that 
we can both benefit by sharing our ex- 
periences and knowledges. 

The cottonseed crushing industry had 
a rugged road to travel in the early days 
of protein education. History shows how 
many difficulties were met when there 
was a strong prejudice throughout Amer. 
ica among livestock feeders and anima] 
husbandry educators against cottonseed 
meal, at that time the chief source of 
vegetable protein available in the U.S,, 
when the animal husbandry staff mem- 
bers at practically all of the experiment 
stations conducted feeding trials and ex- 
periments primarily to determine how 
protein could be used in the rations of 
livestock. 

Meeting that type opposition has 
strengthened our faith in cottonseed meal 
and in vegetable proteins, in fact, in all 
proteins. It has enriched our protein 
research work, it has added to our sales 
experience. 

Why should not the cottonseed crush- 
ing industry, which also crushes goy- 
beans, peanuts and flax in the South and 
Southwest and many miscellaneous veg- 
etable oilseeds in the Far West, share 
its experiences with you and in turn 
seek a fuller knowledge of your experi- 
ences in order that the oilseed crushing 
industry as one strong force can move 
forward—giving proper encouragement 
to vegetable protein research and make 
more secure our economic position as an 
oilseed crushing industry and gain in- 
creasing recognition on the educational 
and sales front and thereby enlarge our 
usefulness to the livestock industry and 
to ourselves. 

Your situation and our common sit- 
uation today is considerably different 
from that of the cottonseed crushing in- 
dustry 25 years ago when our Educa- 
tional Service was established. Because 
of the constantly enlarging cotton acre- 
age, there was a period of great expan- 
sion in the cottonseed crushing industry. 
Production of cottonseed meal and cake 
jumped from less than half a million 
tons yearly, prior to 1895, to a yearly 
average of more than two million tons 
at the time of World War I. That was 
not much tonnage compared with ap- 
proximately six million tons of soybean 
and cottonseed cake and meal today, but 
it was far in excess of the domestic de- 
mand for vegetable proteins, in fact, so 
far in excess that the cottonseed crush- 
ing industry looked to the foreign live- 
stock feeders—not the American feeders 
—for our principal outlet for cottonseed 
meal as a feed product. During the first 
25 years of the present century (1900- 
1924), 28 percent of all cottonseed meal 
and cake produced was exported because 
of the lack of a market in the U.S. 
Much of the cottonseed meal that could 
not be sold abroad went into fertilizer 
at a low price in this country. American 
feeders used only limited amounts for 
their livestock. Strong prejudices against 
cottonseed meal as a livestock feed were 
widespread. Experiment stations had 
done only a limited amount of research 
with cottonseed meal and much of our 
present knowledge of the need for pro- 
tein concentrates and the value of veg- 
etable oil meals was unknown. Linseed 
meal was used by the spoonful or in 
small cups as a tonic. 

The first World War made it apparent 
to a few feeders of the cottonseed crush- 
ing industry that they could no longer 
depend on foreign countries for their 
feed markets. They recognized, also, that 
cotton farmers needed livestock to bal- 
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“We have used International Power for the last eight 
years,” says cotton gin operator O. H. Banks of Shady 
Dale, Georgia, ‘‘and we think it is the lowest cost power 
you could buy. We had a UD-18 before this UD-24. 
We are very well pleased with our International Power.” 

Mr Banks’ modern gin has three 70-saw stands, three 
cleaners, three extractors, one dryer, three 35-inch fans, 
one 40-inch fan and a hydraulic press. An International 
UD-24 Diesel powers all this equipment and “could 
drive more,” says Mr. Banks. Its predecessor, an Inter- 
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national UD-18 Diesel, worked for seven years without 
any trouble. When more equipment was added, boosting 
power requirements, the 180 horsepower UD-24 was 
selected. 

Your International Industrial Power Distributor or 
Power Unit Dealer is the man to see about this lowest 
cost power for your gins. You’ll see how International 
engines will give you the durable, dependable power you 
need at a price that will increase your profits. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, Chicago 
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ance cotton; and that the soils of cotton 
farms needed the fertility that could be 
supplied by manure from livestock fed 
balanced rations, including cottonseed 
meal and hulls. These leaders also felt 
the need for better public relations with 
cotton growers and livestock producers— 
for close cooperation with experiment 
stations, extension services, and other 
public and private agencies in agricul- 
ture and industry. 

With these objectives in mind, leaders 
of the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation in 1926 asked me to set up the 
Educational Service, to work in Texas. 
Within a year, the Educational Service 
program was adopted by the cottonseed 
crushing industry’s national organiza- 
tion, and this work has been carried on 
continuously for these 25 years. 

Results of organized educational work 
in behalf of cottonseed feed products 





soon were evident in the disappearance 
of the price spread which previously had 
existed between cottonseed meal and its 
chief, and favored, competitor—linseed 
meal. Results also were evident as Amer- 
ican livestock feeders outbid Europeans 
for cottonseed, and exports soon ceased 
to be of major importance as an outlet 
for our-feeds. Our industry also quickly 
felt an improvement in that general at- 
mosphere which we call “public relations” 
—in a friendlier, closer relationship with 
our suppliers of raw material, with users 
of our feeds, with experiment stations 
and other educational agencies. 

Please don’t misunderstand me. We 
did not immediately achieve all of these 
things. There was no smooth sailing or 
bed of roses for the cotton oil industry 
just because it established an Educa- 
tional Service. We did not solve all our 
problems—nor have we solved them all 





Experimental results and commercial use show that Shed-A- 
Leaf will defoliate cotton plants from top to bottom—also that 
it is very economical to use. Shed-A-Leaf is a powder which is 
readily dissolved in water for use as a spray. Applications may 
be made by airplane or ground sprayers. Time to apply 
Shed-A-Leaf is generally 2 to 3 weeks before picking. 


WHY DEFOLIATE? 


Experiment stations have found that defoliation of cotton will: 


1. Hasten maturity. 
2. Reduce boll rot. 


3. Reduce late insect infestation. 
4. Facilitate hand or machine picking. 
5. Reduce trash and leaf stain. 


6. Improve seed. 


7. Permit earlier cover crop planting. 


CHIPMA 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. T, 401 Yale St., Houston, Tex. 
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Gin It Better in 90 


@ The 4-Point Program for 
Better Ginning in 1950 


makes sense because... 


“Our farmer customer is 
antitled to the best possible serv- 
ice that the ginner can give him. 
Modern gins make it possible to 
give our cotton farmer the best 
service that he has ever enjoyed 
in the history of our ginning in- 
dustry. It is not the machine’s 
fault if our customer’s cotton is 
‘butched’ up. This can only hap- 
pen because of poor operation. 
The 4-point program will help 
to do justice to the ginning ma- 
chinery, on which we have spent 
a lot of money, and give our cus- 
tomer the maximum benefits 
that he expects.” 


—RAY PROVOST, Field 
Manager, Producers Cotton 
Oil Co., Fresno, Calif. 


yet. But, I don’t believe anyone in the 
cottonseed crushing industry today would 
challenge the statement that the estab- 
lishment of this program was a major 
milestone in the history of the industry 
—and that favorable results, which I 
have mentioned, did soon become ap- 
parent. 

Whatever we accomplished was gain- 
ed, I am convinced, because our basic 
policies were sound. Some of these may 
be briefly summarized as: 


_ @ 1. Encourage the inclusion of more 
livestock on farms in cotton-producing 
states. 


@ 2. To help farmers do a better job of 
farming and producing livestock. 


Hi 3. To encourage the use of balanced 
rations which would be best for the 
farmer, with the inclusion of cottonseed 
products in these rations as a secondary 
objective. ; 


@ 4. To base all advertising and edu- 
cational material on the accepted recom- 
mendations of recognized feeding au- 
thorities. 


In following these feeding authorities, 
we always seek to help farmers and 
ranchmen feed economically and effi- 
ciently under their own particular situa- 
tion. In many cases, farmers have home- 
grown grains and roughages and find 
it to their advantage to make an eco- 
nomical, efficient balanced mixture by 
combining these home-grown grains and 
roughages with a protein concentrate. 
Most ranchmen need only a high protein 
concentrate to supplement their range 
grass. 

Others find it to their advantage to 
purchase formula feeds; and our indus- 
try values highly its markets in the 
formula feed industry, just as you do 
your outlets for soybean meal. Many of 
our association members sell formula 
feeds, and we often assist them in 
formulating these feeds. 

Here, again, we believe that there is 
room enough for all in the American 
market—that sound educational work on 
the importance of proper feeding will 
enable the livestock producer to choose 
for himself the type of feeding that is 
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SEVEN SIZES— 
21 to 230 HP 


with ORIGINAL TWIN CITY HEAVY-DUTY DEPENDABILITY 


Investigate the dependable 12 cylinder power of 
the MM 1210-12A. You will find in it the same 
quality that won for the Twin City Cotton Gin en- 
gines a 30-year reputation for long life . . . excep- 
tional fuel savings . . . and low cost per h.p.! 

MM power offers important savings on gin instal- 
lations and operation. Built-in gear reduction pro- 
vides proper speed for direct drive to gin shaft that 
saves power and fuel and eliminates buying of 
counter shafts, bearings, idlers, pulleys and belts. 
Front power take-off is available for direct drive to 


provide opposite rotation or auxiliary drive. Auxili- 
ary water pumps are supplied for cooling tower 
operation. Cooling towers are easily built at low 
cost of standard material that can be bought locally. 
Layout drawings and bill of material are furnished 
when required. Natural gas or LP gas fuel systems, 
engineered for best power and economy, are 
optional. 

You are interested in low cost power! Consider all 
these savings plus MM exclusive low-cost main- 
tenance features. 


A CARLOAD OF 1210-12A UNITS LEAVING THE MM ENGINE PLANT FOR TEXAS GIN INSTALLATIONS. 


WRITE 
FOR 
FOLDER 
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best adapted to his needs, and that a 
strong educational program will result 
in increased sales of both protein con- 
centrates and formula feeds. We also 
believe that our industry, and yours, 
will be better off serving all of the users 
of its products than if it were entirely 
dependent upon a single outlet with all 
protein processors competing for the 
business of this one group of buyers. 


@ 5. Another basic policy has always 
been to feature the merits of our own 
products, avoiding comparisons or re- 
flections on the merits of other feed 
products, or insinuations of lack of merit 
of other proteins. 


H@ 6. Our educational work has been 
concentrated largely in the area where 
cotton is grown, and in nearby range 
areas. We believe that the cotton grower 
needs to use cottonseed feed products, to 





get the feeding value for his livestock 
and the fertility of the manure for his 
soils. We also believe that it is good 
business for our industry to concentrate 
as much as possible on local markets, 
both from the standpoint of economical 
marketing and from the standpoint of 
good public relations. 


Here are some of the ways in which 
we have worked to make these funda- 
mental policies effective: 


HM 1.Every possible cooperation is 
given to experiment stations in research 
seeking to develop needed information 
about the value of cottonseed feed prod- 
ucts. I cannot praise too highly the serv- 
ices that these institutions are rendering 
to livestock producers, cotton growers 
and our own and other branches of the 
feed industry. 


@ 2. Our publications based on their 
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GOOD COTTON DESERVES GOOD BAGGING 


MENTE SUGAR BAG CLOTH, the superior covering for your 
cotton bales, is closely-woven, strong and uniform. Increasing 
demand for it proves its popularity and success. Made from clean, 
bright bags never used for cotton before. 


Three Nationally-Known Registered Brands: 


—weighing about 1% Ibs. 


—weighing about 1% lbs. 


DREADNAUGHT—weighing about 2 lbs. 


HIGH-QUALITY BAGGING AT REASONABLE PRICES 
The Standard For Years! 





Burlap and Cotton 


Buy MENTE BAGS For 
Cottonseed Meal — 
— New and Used 


Hulls — Cake 








Savannah a 











Write, wire or phone for latest quotations 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, Pres. 


New Orleans 6 


DEPENDABLE PROTECTION FOR YOUR COTTON BALES 


Houston 
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recommendations are issued frequently 
and distributed widely. Our Association 
members purchase these publications, at 
a price which covers the printing cost, 
and distribute them in their local areas; 
and our office distributes them direct to 
those whose interest has been awakened, 
In all cases, the publications are sup- 
plied, without charge, to livestock pro- 
ducers, agricultural workers and others 
requesting them. 

The annual “Feeding Practices’ bul- 
letin, revised and published each fall, 
is the best known of these publications, 
although there are many others. The de- 
mand for this bulletin exceeds the num- 
ber we can print within the budget lim- 
itations. The bulletin is used by college 
animal husbandry classes, vocational ag- 
ricultural classes, county agents, vet- 
erans agriculture teachers, livestock as- 
sociations and many others. Because the 
information is based upon recognized 
feeding principles, the bulletin is ac- 
cepted as a text book and used right 
along with Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding 
and other similar publications. 


M3. Our Association advertises in 
farm and livestock papers, chiefly those 
serving cotton states and adjacent ter- 
ritory; and furnishes our members with 
advertising mats for use locally. When I 
say cotton states, remember that in- 
cludes New Mexico, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, as well as the Old South, the 
Mississippi Delta, Texas and Oklahoma. 


M@ 4. Newspaper articles, letters and 
other mailings carry to our members and 
others timely information on_ livestock 
management and feeding and related 
subjects. 


@ 5. Special articles are written for 
farm, livestock and industry publications, 
often on request from the publications 
themselves. Most of these, naturally, deal 
with livestock management and feeding; 
but they also include such things as 
cotton developments, soybean production 
in cotton states, and other topics of in- 
terest. 


@ 6. A field staff works with experi- 
ment stations, land grant colleges, ex- 
tension and vocational staffs, livestock 
organizations, and our own membership 
and others. These men do not work as 
salesmen taking orders for cottonseed 
feed products, but are comparable to an 
extension service specialist who works 
to encourage sound farming and live- 
stock practices. In fact, they are all 
former extension staff members. I have 
pointed out that these men are not Sales- 
men in the sense of taking orders for 
products, but there is much evidence that 
the public relations work that they do 
is a strong factor in creating greater 
interest in research with, and use of, 
cottonseed feed products. 


@ 7. In many other ways our Educat- 
tional Service staff at headquarters and 
in the field works to aid agricultural 

rogress and the public relations of our 
industry. Activities include such varied 
things as helping to plan oil mill exhib- 
its at fairs and livestock shows—supply- 
ing information for speeches made by 
our members at clubs—writing radio 
scripts—making talks—answering feed- 
ing inquiries—working with feed con- 
trol authorities—and numerous others. 


@ 8. Our Educational Service also is 
cooperating with fesearch institutions in 
investigating possible new oilseed crops 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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ORE and more oil millers are investigating 

the multiple-extraction advantages offered 

by Anderson’s new Exsolex process. Unlike the 
ordinary single-purpose processing plant, Exsolex 
operates on a number of oleaginous seeds and 
nuts—soybeans, cottonseed, flaxseed, peanuts and 
others. This versatility protects the oil miller. 
When market conditions become unfavorable on 
the particular material he is processing, he can 
switch to another more profitable one. Exsolex 
also permits the miller with a limited supply 





EXSOLEX OFFERS MULTIPLE-EXTRACTION 
ADVANTAGES TO 


THE OIL MILLER 


of one material to increase tonnage by handling 
two or more oleaginous seeds or nuts. Only 
Exsolex offers these advantages. 


If youownasolventextraction plantor Expellers*, 
your equipment can be, in many instances, 
incorporated into the Anderson Exsolex process. 
An Anderson engineer will be glad to survey 
your equipment and make recommendations. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1941 West 96th Street * Cleveland 2, Ohio 


*Exclusive Trade-Mark Registered in U. S, Patent Office and in Foreign Countries 
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EXPELLERS e SOLVENT EXTRACTION e EXSOLEX 
World's Largest Suppliers of Extraction Equipment — 
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DEFOLIANTS are applied to cotton in dust and liquid form both by ground equipment and airplanes. Here 
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a tractor is dusting defoliant on cotton plants. Tractor sprayers and dusters are capable of applying defoli- 
ants to as many as 40 acres a day. The farmer who uses airplanes can cover up to 1,500 acres a day. 


Here are recommendations for 











™ THIS ARTICLE is based on the 
booklet, “Chemical Defoliation of Cot- 
ton—Second Report of Progress,” pre- 
pared by the Defoliation Conference 
Steering Committee and issued recent- 
ly by the National Cotton Council. 
The committee is composed of Dr. W. 
Hardy Tharp, principal physiologist, 
USDA, chairman; William E. Meek, 
senior agricultural engineer, USDA- 
BPISAE; Don L. Jones, superintend- 
ent, Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Substation, Lubbock; I. M. Parrott, 
superintendent, Oklahoma Cotton Ex- 
periment Station, Chickasha; C. B. 
Haddon, superintendent, Northeast 
Louisiana Experiment Station, St. 
Joseph; Tildon Easley, agriculturist, 
American Cyanamid Company; and 
Leonard Lett, author of the accom- 
panying article—EDITOR. 











calcium cyanamide fertilizer to cotton observed a pe- 

culiar phenomonen. Within a few days after the crop 

had been fertilized the leaves of the plant began drop- 
ping off. Further study revealed that the action of the chem- 
ical on the dew-wet leaves caused this shedding of foliage. 

This peculiar property of calcium cyanamide set researchers 
to thinking. At the Pee Dee Experiment Station, Florence, 
S. C., they reasoned that if leaves thus could be made to fall 
off the cotton plant sunlight could get in to the bolls and 
possibly help prevent boll rot in rank, leafy cotton. 

The theory was tested at Pee Dee in 1988 with encouraging 
results. Application of pulverized cyanamide or a dusting 
grade of the material to the cotton plant caused the leaves 
to drop off. Thus was born the present method of chemically 
defoliating cotton. It came into its own in 1942 when the first 
large-scale research project on defoliation was initiated at 
the Delta Branch Experiment Station, Stoneville, Miss. 

Need for disposing of leaves prior to picking or stripping 
cotton was accentuated with the development of mechanical 
harvesting, thus spurring further defoliation studies. As a re- 
sult, the process today is a common practice on many cotton 
farms and more and more producers are applying calcium 
cyanamide or other chemicals to “de-leaf” their cotton. 


Initial tests at the Delta Branch Experiment Station indi- 
(Continued on Page 86) 


By LEONARD LETT 


Agronomist, Division of Production and 
Marketing, National Cotton Council, Memphis 


B ACK in the thirties scientists who had,applied pulverized 
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© Power As a Cost Factor in 


1} MODERN COTTON GINNING. 


By' JOHN E. ROSS, Jr., 


Agricultural Economist, Stoneville Laboratory, Research and 
Testing Division, USDA, Stoneville, Miss. 


OWER requirements essential for the 

operation of modern cotton gins have 
increased significantly in recent years. 
In fact, these requirements have usually 
been in direct proportion to the increased 
amount of modern cleaning, drying and 
extracting equipment which has been in- 
stalled. Increases in power requirements 
have had a significant effect on the capi- 
tel expenditure necessary to erect a mod- 
ern gin and also on the cost of fuel or 
electricity for operating the power 
plants. Fifteen years ago gins required 
a power plant of approximately 120 
horsepower; today it is not uncommon 
for the very elaborately equipped plants 
to have power plants generating a maxi- 
mum of 500 horsepower, and costing ap- 
proximately $20,000 when freight, en- 
gine base, drives and installation charges 
are included along with an engine. Thus, 
the fixed costs of depreciation and in- 
terest on investment will approximate 
$2,000 per season for engine power 
plants. 

Power requirements vary greatly, de- 
pending on the type of installed equip- 
ment. With the elaborately equipped gin 
of today, probably the greatest single use 
of power is the group of fans required 
for handling cotton, disposing of trash, 
handling seed, and for supplying air for 
driers and cleaners. In fact, horsepower 
requirements for drier operation gen- 


erally exceed those for gin stand opera-. 


tion or for overhead cleaning machinery, 
where as many as three heaters are em- 
ployed. It was found in a power survey 
made at 19 gins in the Yazoo-Mississippi 
Delta area in 1949 that the average gin 
equipped with two heaters required 
slightly more than 50 horsepower for 
drier operation as compared with 38 
horsepower per gin outfit for gin stand 
operation, or 9 or 10 horsepower per 
gin stand’. Average power requirements 
for overhead cylinder cleaners amounted 
to almost 25 horsepower where 17 cylin- 
ders were employed. On the average, 
suction fans required 28 horsepower and 
extracting equipment accounted for 21 
horsepower while seed-handling and 
trash-disposal units required 17 and 14 
horsepower, respectively. An average of 
215 horsepower was actually used by 
these gins equipped with conventional 
cleaning machinery. On a _ percentage 
basis, power requirements in these Delta 
gins were distributed approximately as 
follows: unloading, 13 percent; drying, 
25 percent; cleaning and extracting, 22 
percent; operating gin stands, 18; han- 
dling seed, 8; disposing of trash, 7; and 
operating condensers and trampers, 7 
percent. 

Energy consumption and costs vary 
greatly, depending on the type of fuel 
used. In some sections of the Southwest 
where electricity rates are relatively low, 





1The power readings were made by Charles M. 
Merkel of the cooperating Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, Soils and Agricultural Engineering, with the 
assistance of Vernon P. Moore of the Cotton 
Branch. Use of the data is hereby gratefully 
acknowledged. 
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the power cost per bale is such that 
when associated with a relatively low 
initial outlay for electric motors, total 
power cost is very economical. In addi- 
tion, natural gas for power is a rela- 
tively inexpensive source of fuel. For 
example, in the Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley in 1948 when virtually no drying 
was done, gins equipped with two over- 
head cleaners and one drier and with 
lint cleaners consumed an average of 
only 566 cubic feet of natural gas per 
bale at a cost of approximately 14 cents. 
By comparison, similarly equipped gins 
without lint cleaners consumed almost 
471 feet of natural gas at a cost of about 
one-half cent per bale less. 


In the Delta area in 1949, electricity 
consumed per bale for the very elaborate- 
ly equipped gins ranged from 50 to 65 
kilowatt hours at a cost ranging from 
$1.20 to $1.90 per bale. Butane gas con- 
sumption for drying at these plants aver- 
aged approximately two gallons per 
burner per bale at a cost of about 35 to 
40 cents. By comparison, natural gas 
consumption averaged about 1,100 cubic 
feet per bale at a cost of approximately 
46 cents for power and drying, while 
butane gas consumption for similarly 
equipped plants averaged about 16 gal- 
lons per bale for all purposes at a cost 
of approximately $1.50. 

With the development of modern gas 
and diesel engines, there has been some 
discussion regarding the relative total 
cost of operation of such power units in 
comparison with electric motors. Ginners 
have had varying degrees of success with 
all types of power units, depending on 
the availability of low cost electricity, 
and on past history of repair bills for 
all types of engines. No data are avail- 
able on repairs for different types of 
motors over a long period of time. How- 
ever, it has been observed that plants 
incurring large repair bills for engines 
are usually those that have modernized 
their ginning equipment but have failed 
to increase their total power supply. 
Such procedure inevitably results in 
overloading engines beyond the safety 
factor recommended by the manufac- 
turers and consequently incurring large 
repair bills or making engine replace- 
ment necessary. 

Another important item in connection 
with efficient operation of power units 
is the part that management must play. 
Gas or diesel engines require constant 
attention to such details as the changing 
of oil at specified intervals and the ap- 
plication of grease. Many gins that op- 
erate continuously during the season 
close down daily for a certain period in 
order to clean up the gin and perform 
the necessary maintenance work on the 
gin machinery and the power unit. Al- 
though the cost per bale for grease and 
lubricating oils for gas and diesel engines 
approximates only 10 cents per bale, ex- 
penditures for this item are among the 
most important in terms of gin operat- 
ing economies. 
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Another factor that must be consid- 
ered by ginners who are using electric 
power in areas where charges for power 
are relatively high, is the effect on op- 
erating costs—particularly for late sea- 
son ginnings—of the minimum charge 
or electricity. Usually the more elab- 
orately equipped gins remain open late 
in the season and thus handle cotton on 
a somewhat intermittent basis. The de- 
mand for electricity thus created by the 
use of extensive gin machinery is such 
that the minimum charge made by the 
utility company is much greater than 
the cost of the number of kilowatt hours 
of energy actually consumed. 

Many ginners are now installing lint 
cleaners in order to produce better grades 
of cotton. Furthermore, this machinery 
is being substituted for a part of the 
very elaborate overhead cleaning and 
drying equipment which has been used 
in recent years. Power requirements per 
stand for this equipment range from 10 
to 15 horsepower, depending on the type 
and installation. Therefore, the addition 
of such machinery means that, in many 
cases, power costs are not materially in- 
creased by the use of lint cleaners, par- 
ticularly when considered in connection 
with the machinery which is replaced. 
For example, when lint cleaners are 
used in place of elaborate “push-pull” 
cleaner-drier combinations, power costs 
may not be as high. It is important to 
remember that approximately 40 percent 
of the power used in gins 20 years ago 
was required for unloading, cleaning and 
drying. This proportion has now in- 
creased to about 60 percent. Consider- 
ing that many elaborately equipped gins 
now require approximately 300 horse- 
power for operation as compared with 
120 horsepower a few years ago, it is 
evident that the amount of power now 
required for unloading, cleaning and 
drying has increased almost 400 percent. 
Therefore, a reduction of requirements 
by the substitution of machinery requir- 
ing less horsepower and properly engi- 
neered plants to eliminate as many fans 
as possible would mean significant sav- 
ings in fuel costs to ginners. 


Delta Council Advisers 


Visit Branch Station 


Members of Delta Council Advisory 
Research Committee, meeting at the 
Delta Branch Experiment Station, Stone- 
ville, Miss., Aug. 25, heard station per- 
sonnel give latest information on ex- 
perimental projects. 

Presided over by George B. Walker, 
committee chairman, the meeting opened 
with Dr. D. Gray Miley, superintendent 
of the experiment station, summarizing 
the station’s 1950 program. A discussion 
on latest experimental work in pastures 
was presented by Dr. P. G. Hogg, as- 
sistant superintendent. 

Other topics on the program included: 
fertilizer, Perrin H. Grissom; soybeans, 
Dr. E. E. Hartwig; horticulture, L. R. 
Farnish; forestry, J. A. Putham; cotton, 
J. B. Dick; mechanization, W. E. Meek; 
weed control, W. K. Porter, Jr.; and 
insect control, Dr. E. W. Dunnam. 

Following lunch at the Hotel Green- 
ville, Dr. Miley conducted the group on 
a tour of the station. 


e The number of farm units in 
the U.S. has decreased by nearly one 
million since 1935. At the same time the 
size of the average farm unit has in- 
creased considerably. 
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IHC Expands in Chicago 


International Harvester has just an- 
nounced that construction work on a 
new building which will house a service 
parts depot and a machine transfer in 
Broadview, a suburb of Chicago, would 
begin within the next two weeks. The 
—— will cost approximately $5,000,- 
000. 


The parts depot and the machine 
transfer both will operate out of the 
new building but the operations of each 
will be entirely separate from one an- 
other. The combined facilities will be 
the company’s largest product distribu- 
tion center and one of the largest in the 
United States. 

The general contract for the new 


building will be let within the next few 
days. 

The one-story building will be con- 
structed on Harvester’s 70-acre tract of 
land located between 18th and 17th 
Avenues, along the right-of-way of the 
Illinois Central railroad in Broadview. 
It will contain more than 1,100,000 
square feet, which represents an area 
of approximately 26 acres, under one 
roof. The front elevation, which will 
face 22nd Street, will be construced of 
red face brick with limestone trim, giv- 
ing the building the greatest possible 
beauty. 

Air-conditioned offices of both the parts 
depot and machine transfer will occupy 
a 78,000-square-foot area in the front 
of the building. Adequate kitchen and 








Proposed 
Emergency Pink Bollworm Regulations 


Involving cottonseed oil mills in Texas counties 
which may become infested with pink bollworm 





Inspection of gin trash at gins in Gonzales, Caldwell and DeWitt Counties 
during the week ending Aug. 19 indicates pink bollworms are definitely pres- 
ent in considerable numbers in these counties, which are immediately adja- 
cent to cotton-growing counties not heretofore infested with pink bollworm, 
an Aug. 30 report from Henry Wunderlich, Corpus Christi, advises. These 
early findings are undoubtedly the result of recent spread from further south, 
says Wunderlich, who is chairman of the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Associ- 
ation Pink Bollworm Committee. 

L. F. Curl, in charge of USDA-BEPQ’s Division of Pink Bollworm Con- 
trol, has advised Wunderlich that, as a result of conferences between his or- 
ganization and State Department of Agriculture Commissioner J. E. Mc- 
Donald, plans are being formulated to meet any emergency which may arise 
if pink bollworm infestation is found in such counties as Lavaca, Fayette, 
Bastrop, Travis and Williamson. There is in fact, he says, “a strong probabil- 
ity that pink bollworm infestation may penetrate into Central Texas.” 

“As soon as pink bollworm infestation is found in a given county the oil 
mill or oil mills receiving cottonseed from such county will be placed under 
emergency quarantine, as will the infested county,” Curl advises. “Such oil 
mill or oil mills will then be required to retain on their premises all cotton- 
seed received and to crush such cottonseed on such premises unless granted a 
permit to move the seed to another mill for crushing. If seed from a newly 
infested county has been moving to a mill or mills located at a considerable 
distance from such infested county, it may become necessary to prohibit the 
long distance movement and require the seed to be taken to a mill closer to 
the point of infestation. A date will be set by which time all cottonseed re- 
ceived at such mill or mills will have to be crushed and the premises given 
a thorough cleanup to prevent hibernation of the pink bollworm in untreated 
or uncrushed seed at such concentration point as the mills represent. Sanitary 
practices will be put into effect involving burning of waste and prevention of 
contamination of manufactured products with untreated seed. 

“There may be some mills involved which are already equipped with cotton- 
seed heating equipment. Such mills will be given the alternative of heating 
all seed upon arrival, in which case no cleanup would be involved and no dead- 
line for crushing would be put into effect. However, if the mill with cottonseed 
heating equipment found itself in an infested county it would be allowed to 
receive, store and crush untreated seed from newly infested counties, which 
would then involve a cleanup and deadline for completion of operations.” 

Curl further advises that oil mills designated to reccive seed from lightly 
infested areas in northwest Texa and southwest Oklahoma will be required to 
operate as in the past, and this advance information being released by state 
and federal agencies is to be applicable only to seed received from counties 
which may become pink bollworm infested for the first time during the cur- 
rent crop season. 

A pink bollworm control official is expected to call very soon upon many 
of the oil mills which are in the area most likely to become infested because 
of pink bollworm spread from the extremely heavy infestation existing in 
south Texas. Curl points out that handling of the newly infested counties un- 
der future regulations subsequent to the emergency program will be a matter 
for determination when all factors involved have been given appropriate con- 
sideration by state and federal officials. 
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cafeteria facilities will be provided for 
the convenience of employees. 

A sprinkler system will be installed 
throughout all storage areas to provide 
adequate fire protection. A 250,000-gal. 
lon reservoir and a 100,000-gallon eley. 
ated water tank will provide water for 
the sprinkler system. 

Harvester says completion of the 
building project will depend upon the 
availability of materials in the months 
immediately ahead. It is hoped to com- 
plete the job sometime during the latter 
months of 1951. 


Foreign Cotton Notes 


@ Cotton acreage in Turkey this 
year is estimated unofficially at 
about 1,018,000 acres or 15 percent 
above the 1949-50 estimate of 885,- 
000 acres. Private estimates of the 
crop range up to 500,000 bales com- 
pared with 436,000 in 1949-50. High- 
er yields per acre are expected this 
year as a result of favorable weath- 
er and an intensive pest control 
campaign under the personal direc- 
tion of the minister of agriculture. 
Part of the increase in acreage is 
attributed to a shift from rice to 
cotton cultivation under a program 
to control malaria. 


@A trade agreement between 
Pakistan and Poland concluded July 
5 and covering the year beginning 
July 1, 1950, provides for exchange 
of Pakistani cotton, jute, rice, tea 
and other products for Polish tex- 
tiles, coal, chemicals, minerals and 
other articles. Exports of Pakistan 
cotton to Poland during Aug.-June 
1949-50 totaled 23,000 bales (of 500 
pounds gross). 


Better Cottonseed Meal Aim 
Of Conference Nov. 13-14 


A conference of federal and state re- 
search workers and cottonseed oil mills 
investigating the effect of processing 
conditions on the nutritive value of cot- 
tonseed meal will be held at the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory in New 
Orleans, La., Nov. 13-14. 

In announcing the conference, Dr. C. 
H. Fisher, director of the Laboratory, 
explained that a program of cooperative 
research aimed at the production of 
higher quality cottonseed meals, suitable 
for use in the diets of hogs and chickens 
as well as of cattle, is under way. Be- 
sides the Southern Laboratory, a number 
of cottonseed processors, the National 
Cottonseed Products Association, and 
other government agencies, both federal 
and state, are participating. Findings 
have been very encouraging, and the 
conference is expected to stimulate fur- 
ther developments of interest to both 
producers and feeders of cottonseed meal. 

Accommodations are limited; hence, 
persons desiring to attend the conference 
should contact Dr. Fisher at 2100 Robert 
E. Lee Boulevard, New Orleans 19, La. 


Commercial Solvents Names 
Three New Directors 

Leroy A. Lincoln, president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.; Arthur 

. Lawrence, senior partner of F. S. 
Smithers & Co.; and Henry V. B. Smith, 
partner of H. J. Baker & Bro., have been 
elected to the board of directors of Com- 
mercial Solvents Corporation. 
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e A. L. Ward, NCPA Educational Serv- 
ice director, tells American Soybean As- 
sociation members how cooperative ef- 
forts can build better markets for all 
protein feeds and other oilseed products. 

Page 9. 
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e Other top speakers at soybean conven- 
tion include Dr. Reid T. Milner, North- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory direc- 
tor, and Fred J. Rossiter, associate direc- 
tor, USDA-OFAR. Page 26. 
f 
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e Dr. C. H. Fisher, Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory head, announces 
conference on cottonseed meal study. 
Page 18. 
Ci v # 
e Latest recommendations for defoliat- 
ing cotton are given by Leonard Lett, 
National Cotton Council agronomist, in 
article based on Defoliation Conference 
Steering Committee’s new booklet, 
“Chemical Defoliation of Cotton — Sec- 
ond Report of Progress.” Committee 
members are Dr. W. Hardy Tharp, 
USDA physiologist; William E. Meek, 
USDA-BPISAE senior agricultural engi- 


neer; Don L. Jones, I. M. Parrott and 
C. B. Haddon, superintendents of Lub- 
bock, Texas, substation and Oklahoma 
and Northeast Louisiana experiment sta- 
tions, respectively; Tildon Easley, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co. agriculturist; and 
Lett. Page 16. 


7 Y 5 
e Wheeler McMillan, president, Ameri- 
can Chemurgic Council, and editor, The 
Farm Journal, will be featured speaker 
at annual Indiana Soybean Day at 
Remington Sept. 12. Page 20. 
t A tA 
e Power as factor in modern ginning 
costs is discussed by John E. Ross, Jr., 
agricultural economist, Stoneville Lab- 
oratory, in another in series of articles 
on ginning costs. Page 17. 
7 | 7 


e Delta Council Advisory Research Com- 
mittee members, headed by George B, 
Walker, hear latest reports on Delta 
Branch Experiment Station research 
from Dr. D. Gray Miley, superintendent, 
and other staff members: Dr. P. G. Hogg, 
Perrin H. Grissom, Dr. E. E. Hartwig, 
L. R. Farnish, J. A. Putham, J. B. Dick, 


W. E. Meek, W. K. Porter, Jr., and Dr. 
E. W. Dunnam. Page 17. 


7 5 7 
e Dr. Donald De Leon, USDA forest en- 
tomologist, is assigned to the Philippines 
to help fight coconut tree disease. 
Page 20. 


7 5 A 
e Alarming pink bollworm situation in 
South Texas is brought out in reports 
from Henry Wunderlich, chairman of 
Texas crushers’ Pink Bollworm Commit- 
tee, and L. F. Curl, USDA-BEPQ’s Divi- 
sion of Pink Bollworm Control. 
Pages 18 and 24. 
7 7 v 
e Palmer Brown III has been made 
chairman of the board by Industrial Sup- 
plies, Memphis mill supply firm, Presi- 
dent R. D. Van Dyke, Jr., announces! 
Other new officials are Vice-President 
John R. Rother and Treasurer Fletcher 
B. Perry. G. Ellis Thorn is secretary. 
Page 24. 
7 # 7 
e Extra profits farmers can obtain from 
correct cotton harvesting are pointed out 
by James F. Forehand, Georgia exten- 
sion cotton ginning specialist. 
Page 24. 


7 7 t 
e Jack T. Shaw, Lummus Cotton Gin Co. 
representative, dies in California from 
injuries received in automobile accident. 
Page 28. 


t 7 A 
e Mississippi cotton farmers, ginners, 
oil millers and buyers attend meetings 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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ow Washington Bureau 


By FRED BAILEY 


and JAY RICHTER 


Washington Representatives 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 


e Uncertainty Governs in Civilian Plan- 
ning—Most of the so-called action agen- 
cies—those which would be expected to 
direct the civilian war effort—have re- 
ceived their first “directive”? from the 
top policy making officials. Boiled down, 
that directive in plain language is: 

“Gear your administrative machinery 
for a big war, but keep it at half speed 
until further notice. Be ready to shift 
into high speed quickly if ordered.” 

Minor officials, heretofore, have been 
operating in a sort of fog, uncertain as 
to just what was expected of them. They 
didn’t know whether the top brass con- 
sidered the Korean fighting an isolated 
incident that might blow over suddenly, 
or the start of World War III. 

They don’t know now. But they feel 
certain that the big boys don’t know 
either, and that makes them feel better. 
They get jittery when they think the top 
echelon brass knows something that is 
being kept from them. 

There still is more uncertainty than 
anything when it comes to planning on 
the civilian front. Practically everything 
is on a temporary basis, subject to 
change without notice. Washington is on 
the alert now, and has been since late 
June, but it has a habit of dozing peace- 
fully in the warm September sun when 
the status quo exists for too long. 


e President Sticks to “Go Slow” Policy 
—There is this caution to keep in mind 
as you hear and read about “guided” 
economy planning. Much of that is un- 
likely to get beyond the planning stage 
unless the war takes a sharp turn for 
the worse. Unless full-scale war breaks 
out, the plans will go into effect peace- 
meal—if at all—and not wholesale. 

The Defense Production Act contains 
broad powers for the President. Reliable 
information, however, is that he does 
not plan early or full use of those 
powers. That, at least, is the word being 
passed down to some administrative offi- 
cials. 

The President is said by some who are 
in a position to know to want to grad- 
ually increase the tempo of war produc- 
tion; not shift suddenly into high gear 
unless there is a real emergency. That 
is why he so strongly opposed the all-or- 
nothing provision in the bill. 

Sources close to the White House say 
the President wants to proceed cautious- 
ly—not nearly as rapidly as some of the 
old-time planners would like. That offi- 
cial attitude of caution is shared by 
Democratic party bigwigs who fear a 
voter reaction to strong controls, if the 
war emergency should quiet down along 
about November. 


e Full-Control Advocates Busy — There 
is considerable evidence that Mr. Tru- 
man may have more trouble in restrain- 
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ing over-eager control advocates than he 
had in obtaining the powers from Con- 
gress. The National Security Resources 
Board is supposed to be the central 
agency through which civilian war plan- 
ning is cleared. 

Some of the eager-beaver agencies, 
however, have gone right ahead on their 
own. That is due to the fact that no cen- 
tral policy-making agency has been es- 
tablished. Sharp rivalry exists among 
the administrative agencies as to which 
should exercise authorities granted by 
Congress. 

Already, three agencies are working, 
secretly, on long-range production goals 
extending three to five years into the 
future. These, in addition to the NSRB, 
are the Council of Economic Advisers 
and the Commerce Department. The Ag- 
riculture Department, fearful that it 
may be left out when control authority 
is passed around, is beginning to talk 
publicly about farm plans. 

The USDA is especially wary about 
the Council of Economic Advisers, head- 
ed by veteran planner Leon Keyserling. 
Keyserling was a pre-Korean advocate of 
a government planned and controlled 
economy. He wants his agency to be the 
central planner, or at least the agency 
through which other agencies clear their 
plans. 


e Farm Production Pattern for ’51 Shap- 
ing Up—Secretary Brannan has begun 
to show indications that he has his sig- 
nals from the White House and is ready 
to proceed on a speeded-up farm produc- 
tion program. It will call for more pro- 
duction next year than most people now 
expect. 

Production schedules aren’t definite 
yet, but there have been some indications 
of the trend of official thinking. Wheat 
acreage, for example, was upped 20 per- 
cent over this year. To be sure of getting 
the additional acreage, Brannan made an 
advance commitment to support prices 
at not less than $1.99 per bushel. Actual 
support rates are more likely to be $2.10 
to $2.20 per bushel. 

Brannan has sought to discourage offi- 
cial talk of all-out cotton production 
next vear. There are two reasons for 
that. First, he fears that a sky-is-the- 
limit cotton production program would 
result in the return of cotton land that 
has been shifted to grass and other uses. 
Second, it would further complicate the 
problem of curtailing acreage when sur- 
pluses again begin to pile up. 

Inside fact is that most Agriculture 
Department cotton experts think that a 
five-million bale carryover is the abso- 
lute minimum that can be considered 
safe under present world conditions. 
Some would like to go as high as 10 mil- 
lion bales, but that is not the majority 
view. 
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e The People: More Ready Than Wash. 
ington Thinks — A brief trip into the 
South and Southwest last week convinces 
us that the country is much more willing 
than Washington now thinks to buckle 
down to the hard job of facing the chal- 
lenge of communistic aggression. 

Many Washington officials with whom 
we have talked say they fear November 
political reactions if they move too fast, 
We believe there will be political reac. 
tions all right, but not for that reason, 
The main reason, we think, will be Wash. 
ington fumbling. 

People outside of Washington seem to 
think that either Washington didn’t know 
what it was getting into in Korea, or 
that it has lacked the courage to tell the 
people just what the situation really is, 
Probably the truth is some of both. 


Indiana Soybean Day 
To Be Held Sept. 12 


The annual Indiana Soybean Day will 
be held Sept. 12 at the Chautauqua 
Grounds two miles north of Remington, 
Featured speaker will be Wheeler Mc. 
Millan, editor of The Farm Journal and 
president of the American Chemurgic 
Council. 

Members of the agronomy department 
at Purdue University will be in charge 
of inspection tours of soybean plots dur- 
ing the morning of the field day. Con- 
parisons will be made in soybeans which 
were planted from May 15 through June 
15. Plots using row planting and those 
which were drilled will be observed. 

Soybean varieties from the earliest, 
such as Adams and Mandarin, to late 
varieties such as Wabash will also be 
seen on the inspection tours, The experi- 
ments will also show effect of variations 
in both kind of fertilizer and rate of 
application. 

An additional experiment to be ob- 
served will show the use of manganese 
sulphate and Es-Min-E]l. 


Lever Bros. Starts New 
Headquarters Building 


Contract for construction of Lever 
House, new 21-story headquarters of 
Lever Brothers Co. at 390 Park Avenue, 
New York, has been awarded, company 
officials have announced. Scheduled for 
completion in early fall, 1951, work on 
the glass and stainless steel structure 
will begin immediately. 

The building, occupying the entire 
west side between 53rd and 54th Streets, 
will be occupied solely by Lever Brothers 
and its major subsidiaries, Pepsodent 
Division, Jelke Good Luck Products Divi- 
sion and Harriet Hubbard Ayer, Ince. 
Executive and division offices are now 
located at 505 Park Avenue and the 
general offices are at 80 Varick Street. 


USDA Entomologist to Aid 


Philippine Coconut Study 


USDA has announced the assignment 
of Dr. Donald De Leon, forest ento- 
mologist, to the Philippines where he will 
assist Philippine scientists in efforts to 
isolate and control insects believed re- 
sponsible for contaminating coconut trees 
with a costly disease known as cadang- 
cadang, thought to be caused by a virus. 
Dr. De Leon’s assignment was at the 
request of the Philippine government to 
the Department of State. 
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You get COMPLETE satisfaction 


with GM Dase/Awer by 
STEWART & STEVENSON 








STEWART & STEVENSON SERVICES, Inc. 


Main Office and Plant: 4516 Harrisburg Bivd., Houston 11, Texas. Phone WO odcrest 9691 
Branches: Corpus Christi, Dallas, Lubbock, McAllen, Wichita Falls. 


Gonerai Motors Diesel Engines. Continental Red Seal Encines, 
Chrysler Industrial Engines, Chicago Pneumatic Engines, Gord- 
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. ECONOMICAL OPERATION—Because GM Diesels 
are 100% full diesel, they operate with highest 
efficiency—on low-cost fuel oils. Many cotton gin- 
ners using GM Diesels report fuel costs as low as 
12c per bale. 


DIESEL DEPENDABILITY—GM Diesel engines are 
recognized for their simplicity—for their depend- 
ability on continuous heavy-duty loads. They al- 
ways start instantly in any weather—because they 
are 17 to 1 compression ignition engines . . . do 
not depend upon spark plugs, magnetos, or ignition 
wiring for their ignition. 


. LONG LIFE—Because GM Diesels are uniflo scav- 


enging, 2-cycle, full diesels, they develop more 
power in proportion to the size of their cylinders 
than any other stationary engine. This permits 
slow piston travel at high r.p.m.—which makes 
for longer life. Many GM Diesel owners report 
from 20,000 to 30,000 actual operating hours with- 
out any major repairs. 


. TURN-KEY INSTALLATIONS—Installations are sim- 


ple when you deal with Stewart & Stevenson. We 


Distributors of: 


ner-Denver Pumps. 
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' fs Fabricators of: Electric Power Units, Electrical Control Equioment, Portable 
Gg Pumping Units, Truck Bodies, Hurricane Stalk Shredders > 


THE NATION’S LARGEST DISTRIBUTORS OF GM DIESEL ENGINES 


recognize the importance to you of being able to 
turn over to one company the full responsibility 
for proper engineering, proper installation of the 
engine. Our installation crews are equipped to 
make the complete installation . . . including 
engine, cooling system, tanks, drives and all inci- 
dentals, on a turn-key basis—thereby assuring you 
of complete and undivided responsibility for its 
successful operation. 


PARTS AND SERVICE—There’s no service quite like 
Stewart & Stevenson SERVICE, Our customer is 
always protected against costly shutdowns because 
we maintain the largest distributor stock of GM 
Diesel parts anywhere. What’s more, there is a 
staff of factory-trained Stewart & Stevenson serv- 
icemen within two hours—or less time—of prac- 
tically any point in Texas. These men drive fast 
panel-trucks equipped with all parts and tools... 
are available on 24-hour call, 365 days per year. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 
—THERE’S NO OBLIGATION IN THAT! 


2068 
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People in The Press 
(Continued from Page 19) 


on harvesting and handling cotton an- 
nounced by M. S. Shaw, assistant Exten- 
sion Service director. Page 28. 
7 v 7 
e E. C. McGee is transferred by Swift & 
Co. from Des Moines, Iowa, mill to firm’s 
district office at Memphis, Tenn., S. E. 
Cramer, head of the oil mill department, 
announces. C. D. Whitaker is moved from 
Dallas to Des Moines as mill manager. 
Page 28. 
7 5 A 
e J. C. Patterson, McLennan (Texas) 
county agent, conducts cotton stalk de- 
struction demonstration on C. C. Stewart 
farm near Waco. K. P. Ewing, USDA- 
BEPQ, emphasizes value of stalk destruc- 
tion in controlling insects. Page 38. 





e A. B. Cox, professor of cotton market- 
ing, University of Texas, reports on cot- 
tonseed products supplies, markets and 
prices in new column. Page 35.. 
wf i , 
e Arkansas ginners attending school 
sponsored by Southern Cotton Oil Co. 
and Jackson County Farm Bureau hear 
talks by S. C. Mack, Arkansas-Missouri 
ginners’ president; W. A. McCartney, 
Farm Bureau; Harry Beasley, USDA ex- 
tension ginning specialist; C. J. Bobbitt, 
Federal Compress; R. E. Mabry, Cotton 
Council; Ed Daugherty, Southern Cotton 
Oil Co.; and County Agent W. B. Denton, 
presiding. Page 34. 
7 5 A 7 

e Cargill, Inc., names Austen S. Cargill 
chairman of the board and advances Car- 
gill MacMillan to executive vice-presi- 
dent. James E. Dorsey is added to board. 

Page 29. 
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STATIFIER. 


Moisture Restoration Conditions 
Over-Dried or “Drouthy” Cotton 





RESTORES PART OF THE MOISTURE REMOVED BY THE 
DRYING SYSTEM. IMPROVES SAMPLE. HELPS STAPLE. 
SPEEDS PRESSING. BOTH GINS AND GROWERS PROFIT. 


We sell a reasonably priced, partially assembled, one package 
outfit that has been installed in two hours by gin crews. Is 
giving profitable service from the Carolinas to California. 


Our Bucolene is now sold in one gallon glass jugs— 
packed in one gallon and four gallon strong cartons. 


Write for “REPORTS from GINNERS” 


KEMGAS PROCESS COMPANY 


Phones: 2-3692, 2-2894 


Originators of STATIFIER* Moisture Restoration—11 years experience 
restoring moisture to dry cotton in gins. 


Lubbock, Texas 
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e Cotton Mobilization Committee named 
by Harold A. Young, National Cotton 
Council president, includes: Council vice. 
presidents—L. T. Barringer, A. L. Dur. 
and and H. L. Wingate; Council direc. 
tors—producer Walter L. Randolph, gin- 
ner Harry S. Baker, warehouseman B. L, 
Anderson, merchant Burris C. Jackson, 
crusher George A. Simmons, spinner 
Charles Hertwig; advisory committee 
members—spinner C. A. Cannon, mer. 
chant Lamar Fleming, Jr., producers 
Gale Armstrong, Harry Caldwell and Dr, 
C. R. Sayre; W. O. Fortenberry, national 
ginners’ association; B. L. Mallory, na- 
tional compress and warehouse group; 
Stark Taylor, cotton shippers association; 
W. D. Lowe, NCPA; George Swift, manu- 
facturers institute; and W. W. Sanson, 
cotton cooperatives. Page 40, 
Y y gv 
e Horace Hayden, executive vice-presi- 
dent of National Cotton Ginners’ Assgo- 
ciation, prepares summary of records 
which must be kept by ginners and cot- 
ton buyers under acreage control regula- 
tions. Page 41, 
¢ i i 
e Delta soybean producers meeting at 
Indianola, Miss., hear Paul C. Hughes, 
American Soybean Association field serv- 
ice director, predict end of soybean grow- 
ing in that area unless quality is main- 
tained. Other speakers include Fred 
Simpson, PMA Grain Inspection Divi- 
sion; Dixon Jordan, Standard Commis- 
sion Co., and Harry C. Smith, Massey- 
Harris Corp. Page 43, 


r ol i 
e Hunter Goodrich is appointed special- 
ist in cash vegetable oils and meals by 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane, 
according to A. C. Beane, commodity di- 
vision director. Page 41. 


7 Y : 
e Du Pont transfers Dr. T. C. Ryker to 
Wilmington, Del., to work with seed dis- 
infectants. Page 45, 


7 tA y 

e Dr. H. D. Barker, USDA Division of 
Cotton and Other Fiber Crops and Dis- 
eases head, will be featured speaker at 
Spinner-Breeder Conference at El Paso 
Sept. 11-13. Other leading addresses will 
be made by spinner R. D. Hall; George 
Buck, National Cotton Council; and Dr. 
John W. Wright, chief, PMA’s Research 
and Testing Division, announces George 
B. Walker, chairman of the Delta Coun- 
cil Advisory Research Committee. 

Page 23. 


7 5A vy 
e New directors of Commercial Solvents 
Corporation are Leroy A. Lincoln, 
Metropolitan Life; Arthur B. Lawrence, 
F. S. Smithers & Co.; and Henry V. B. 
Smith, H. J. Baker & Bro. Page 18. 


7 Y r 
e Ray Provost, Producers Cotton Oil 
Co., Fresno, Calif., and Claude L. Welch, 
National Cotton Council, give good rea- 
sons for following the 4-Point ginning 
program. Pages 12 and 36. 


Jamaica Copra Purchases 
Highest Since 1944 


Jamaica copra purchases by the Coco- 
nut Industry Board during 1949 amount- 
ed to almost 6,500 short tons, according 
to reports from the American Consulate, 
Kingston. This is the largest quantity 
since the 12,000 tons purchased in 1944, 
the year a hurricane destroyed about 40 
percent of the coconut trees. 

The Board estimates that at least 
7,800 tons of copra should reach the fac- 
tories in 1950. 
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Spinner-Breeder Conference: 


Dr. Barker Will Be Featured at 
El Paso Meeting Sept. 11-13 


Discussing the “Prospects for New and Extended Properties 
in Cotton,” Dr. H. D. Barker, head, Division of Cotton and 
Other Fiber Crops and Diseases, USDA, Beltsville, Md., will be 
one of the top cotton men featured in the Spinner-Breeder Con- 
ference at El Paso, Texas, Sept. 11-13. 


The Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Association will hold 
its silver anniversary meeting with the conference, which is 
sponsored by Delta Council. Cotton interest organizations of 
the El Paso area, acting as hosts, said that attendance was 
expected to exceed six hundred. 

Research and textile men and their subjects appearing on 
the opening day program have been announced by Delta Coun- 
cil Advisory Research Committee Chairman George B. Walker. 
They are: R. D. Hall, prominent combed yarn spinner from 
Belmont, N. C., “A Spinner’s Viewpoint of the Spinner-Breeder 
Movement”; George Buck, National Cotton Council, “Research 
in Cotton Utilization and Its Significance to Spinner-Breeder 
Work”; Dr. John W. Wright, chief, PMA’s Research and Test- 
ing Division, “Research in Marketing and Its Significance to 
Spinner-Breeder Work.” Walker will give the response to the 
welcome address and will preside at the morning session. 


Second day of the meeting will be devoted to tours of the 
El Paso-Mesilla Park, N. M., area. Visitors will see cotton 
breeding work at New Mexico A. & M. College and new gin- 
ning and fiber laboratories at Mesilla Park, and will visit Dean 
Stahmann’s farm near Las Cruces. 

Outstanding agronomists and cotton breeders representing 
various cotton producing areas will participate in a panel dis- 
cussion on “Cotton Breeding to Improve Spinning Quality” on 
Sept. 13. The opening and final sessions of the conference will 
be held at Hotel Cortez. The annual banquet will be held at the 
El Paso Country Club on the evening of Sept. 13. 

The afternoon of Sept. 13 will be devoted to a business meet- 
ing of the Combed Yarn Spinners. 
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SIMPLE — Only one moving part 
EFFICIENT — No idle return 
ENCLOSED — Compact, clean 









Operates horizontally, 
vertically or inclined. 
Link-Belt manufactures all 
components, drives, 
feeders, etc. 

Stock service on popular 
sizes. Write nearest office 
for engineering data and 
recommendations. 


: LINK-BELT COMPANY 

Chicago 8, Kansas City 8, Mo., Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Dallas 1, 

Houston 1, Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8. 
Offices, Factory Branch Stores and Distributors in Principal Cities. 11,772 
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... IT MARKS THE GENUINE 


U-S-$ ARROW COTTON TIE 


@ When you see the “T” on the buckle, you know you have 
the best cotton tie on the market. You know that tie will 
not cut through at the buckles... that it is made of tough 
steel, designed to withstand internal strain and external 
abrasions . . . that it will keep your bales neat, firm and 
compact until they reach their destinations. That “T” 
marks the genuine U-S-S Arrow Cotton Tie, made by the 
world’s largest producer of cotton ties, first in popularity 
with ginners all through the South and Southwest. 

Order your U-S-S Arrow Cotton Ties by name. Con- 
veniently located warehouses in the Cotton Belt have 
ample stocks on hand for immediate delivery. 


The standard bundle of U-S-S Arrow Cotton Ties contains 30 
ties, 11% feet in length, and 30 buckles. It weighs approximately 
45 pounds. Ties are '%," wide and approximately No. 18 gauge 
steel. 

High Density Compress Bands are also available 30 ties to the 
bundle in specified lengths. 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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THIS USDA photograph illustrates the severe damage caused this year by the pink 
bollworm in a field of cotton in South Texas. Season counts on the farm where this 
cotton was grown showed non-pickable cotton ranging from 13 percent to 51 percent, 


with an average of 36 percent. 


PINK BOLLWORM SITUATION 


caused commercial damage to cot- 

ton in the Coastal Bend group of 
counties in Texas for the first time in 
history. Damage in some fields ran as 
high as 36 percent. 

This alarming fact was emphasized 
in a recent report by the Pink Bollworm 
Committee of the Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association. Henry Wunder- 
lich of Corpus Christi, committee chair- 
man, said “inspections have disclosed a 
northward movement (of pink boll- 
worms) up the state to a greater extent 
than in any previous season.” 

“Extensions of time well beyond the 
established deadline for destroying cot- 
ton stalks in 1949 left ideal conditions 
for carrying over pink bollworm in- 
festation, along with boll weevil and 
other insects,” the report said. “While 
a few additional bales of cotton were 
gathered during the extended period, the 
grower soon found that this delayed har- 
vest added little or no profit to his 1949 
cotton returns. In fact,’ the report con- 
tinued, “the cost of insecticides needed 
to combat this heavy carry-over of in- 
sects and the reduced yield due to insect 
damage, resulted in a substantial dis- 
count on his 1950 return from cotton.” 

The pink bollworm this year began to 
show up in early blooming cotton, in- 
spections in 220 fields showing 76 per- 
cent with infested blooms. As the crop 
matured, infestation of green bolls was 
found in many fields throughout South 
Texas, some showing as high as 100 per- 
cent. 

At Robstown, in Nueces County, 13,000 
worms were found in the trash from 
only two bales of cotton. One report re- 
ceived by this publication said the in- 
festation this year in Nueces and San 
Patricio counties, both in the Coastal 
Bend, was worse than any ever found 
in the Laguna section of Mexico, which 


T= PINK BOLLWORM this year 
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vw years has been a pink bollworm hot- 
ed. 

L. F. Curl of the Division of Pink 
Bollworm Control of USDA’s Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, in a 
recent report on the situation in South 
Texas, again warns of the importance 
of cleaning the pick sacks of migrant 
cotton pickers. Thousands of pickers are 
being checked through road patrols set 
up on highways leading from South 
Texas and the worms are being found 
in confiscated seed cotton and bollies. 

Curl announces that gin trash inspec- 
tion was inaugurated Aug. 28 in coun- 
ties outside the regulated areas and gin- 
ners are asked to cooperate with USDA 
in uncovering incipient pink bollworm 
infestations at the earliest possible mo- 
ment in order that appropriate measures 
may be taken to prevent long distance 
spread of the pest through movement of 
untreated cotton products. 

State and federal agencies are check- 
ing developments closely and every ef- 
fort is being made to secure an early and 
thorough clean-up of fields. 

Cultural practices have been found to 
be the most effective method of control- 
ling the pink bollworm and growers are 
being urged to destroy cotton stalks im- 
mediately following harvest in all areas 
where they can be destroyed before frost. 


Canadian Flaxseed Crop 
More Than Double 1949 


Canada’s 1950 flaxseed crop is esti- 
mated officially at 5,165,000 bushels, more 
than double the 1949 output of 2,262,000 
bushels but less than half the 1944-48 
average production. 

This season’s acreage has been revised 
upward to 547,000 acres, an increase of 
70 percent over last year. 
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Forehand Points Out 


Correct Harvesting Can 
Bring Extra Profits 


Proper harvesting and handling of seed 
cotton, resulting in higher grade lint, 
can increase profits for cotton farmers 
from $10 to $20 a bale, and at the same 
time eliminate a great deal of worry 
and expense for the ginner, James F, 
Forehand, Georgia Extension Service 
cotton ginning specialist, is pointing out 
to farmers in his state. 

The grade of lint produced in Georgia 
has declined appreciably in the last few 
years and complaints on the condition 
of seed cotton delivered to the gin have 
increased, Forehand explains in urging 
more strict supervision of cotton picking 
and handling prior to ginning. 

Although modern gins are equipped to 
do a good job of processing rough-har- 
vested cotton, no plant can give as good 
a sample from wet, trashy, excessively- 
tramped cotton as can be obtained from 
the same gin with dry, clean, fluffy cot- 
ton, he points out. Foreign materials 
such as dirt, stalks, leaves, rocks, match- 
es, bits of metal and clothing not only 
damage the grade of cotton but can 
cause serious damage to gin equipment. 
This brings slowdowns during periods 
when greatest efficiency is imperative. 
Metals and other objects striking ma- 
chinery during the ginning process often 
— sparks which set off costly gin 

res. 

Asphalt particles in cotton are the 
source of continuous and _ increasing 
complaints from cotton mills, Forehand 
says. Cotton thus stained may be unde- 
tected and processed into textiles, dam- 
aging the fabric to such an extent that 
it must be sold as seconds. There are 
many opportunities for asphalt to get 
into cotton during its long journey from 
the field to the textile mill. 

To obtain better grades by proper 
harvesting and handling of their seed 
cotton, Forehand is urging Georgia 
farmers to: 

(1) Supervise field picking work to 
eliminate wet, trashy cotton. 

(2) Defoliate cotton if advised by 
county agent. Defoliatidn eliminates the 
source of much trash, allows faster pick- 
ing, more dew-free hours for picking, 
and in general tends to increase the 
grade of the sample. 

(3) Avoid too much tramping of cot- 
ton in wagons, trucks and trailers, since 
this embeds leaf particles, grass seed 
and other trash in the lint. 

(4) Keep cotton clean and dry after 
it has been harvested. Wagons or trail- 
ers should be clean before loading and 
the seed cotton protected with tarpaulins. 


Industrial Supplies Names 
Palmer Brown Chairman 


Palmer Brown III has been named 
chairman of the board of directors of 
Industrial Supplies, Inc.,. Memphis, 
Tenn., mill supply and heavy hardware 
firm, R. D. Van Dyke, Jr., president of 
the company, has announced. 

Brown, who is a partner in L. P. 
Brown Co., was elected to succeed his 
father, the late L. P. Brown, Jr. 

Other newly elected officers of Indus- 
trial Supplies are John R. Rother, vice- 
president, who was formerly treasurer, 
and Fletcher B. Perry, who succeeds 
Rother as treasurer. G. Ellis Thorn is 
secretary of the company. 
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Guides to Good Ginning 





(No. 2 in a series.) 


Conditioning 
and Drying 


Proper conditioning and drying of damp, green or wet seed cotton 


is an important phase of modern ginning. 


But excessive drying may do more harm than good. U.S.D.A. and 
State ginning specialists recommend using only enough drying to insure 
smooth ginning. Extra drying may be required for better cleaning of 
mid-season trashy or machine-picked cotton. Similarly, late-season, 
roughly - harvested, weather - damaged cotton can stand more drying 


than earlier premium cottons. 


At all times, however, the net values from drying should be meas- 
ured in terms of both grade benefits and weight losses. Excessive 
removal of moisture lowers the weight of the cotton, and might offset 
any price benefit brought by higher grade. If excessive temperatures 
are used in the drying process, fiber quality will be damaged and the 
value of the bale will be lowered. 


Careful drying and conditioning of seed cotton is one of the many 
good ginning practices by which the ginner can improve the quality 
of his products for the benefit of himself, his customers, and the entire 


cotton industry. 





(INCORPORATED) 
HOUSTON a ATLANTA — MEMPHIS _ 
LOS ANGELES _ NEW ORLEANS _ 
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More Than 600 at Soybean 
Convention Aug. 28-29-30 


More than 600 soybean producers, 
processors, handlers and others inter- 
ested in the industry were on hand for 
the annual convention of the American 
Soybean Association held at Springfield, 
Tll., Aug. 28-29-30. 

One of the principal speakers was 
A. L. Ward of Dallas, director of the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association’s 
Educational Service. His address, made 
at the final session, is published in this 
issue beginning on page nine. Principal 
speaker at the first day’s business ses- 
sion was Dr. Reid T. Milner, director of 
USDA’s Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory at Peoria, Ill. Among the 
second day’s speakers was Fred J. Ros- 
siter, associate director of USDA’s Of- 


fice of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 
A feature of the three-day convention 

was many interesting exhibits of equip- 

ment and supplies used by the industry. 


Brazil’s Surplus Flaxseed 
Available for Export 


Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil’s major 
flaxseed-producing state, has an exporta- 
ble surplus of about 625,000 bushels. In 
mid-July the price was reported at $3.50 
to $3.60 per bushel f.o.b. Rio Grande do 
Sul ports. The 1949 crop, estimated at 
1,495,000 bushels, was a record for the 
state and larger than any previous flax- 
seed crop for all of Brazil. In 1948 Rio 
Grande do Sul produced 73 percent of 
the 787,000 bushels reported for total 
Brazil. 





A Typical Tower Dryer Installation. Dryer Shown In Light Area. 


Government Type Tower Dryers 
with Automatic Gas Heaters 


The Tower Dryer that gets results, 
pleases customer and ginner alike. 

Cotton handled by air, requiring 
only one extra fan. 

Tower can be furnished with 10 to 
22 shelves, 


We furnish an Automatic Gas Heat- 
er of over one million B.T.U. capac- 
ml for Natural, Butane, or Propane 

as. 


The limiting factors of Dryer per: 
formance are: 


1. Primary importance of effective 
drying as the first step in handling 
seed cotton. 


2. Volume of Hot Air. 


3. Length of exposure within the 
dryer. 


4. Temperature of the entering and 
discharging elements. 


We prefer to make delivery and in- 
stallation of our dryers which are 
furnished complete including Heater, 
Fan, Thermometer and all necessary 
blow pipe to make an efficient instal- 
lation. 


We are prepared to make installa- 
tions in Arkansas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Texas. 


Let us plan an installation to meet your exact requirements 


SERVICE GIN COMPANY 


VILLE PLATTE, LOUISIANA 
WRITE: P. O. Box 21, Ville Platte, La., or 3125 Live Oak Ave., Waco, Texas 
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Acreage Bill Looks 
Like Dead Duck 


By FRED BAILEY 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Press 
Washington Bureau 


@ THE SENATE Agriculture Com- 
mittee dealt the cotton acreage 
adjustment bill a probable death 
blow this week when, failing to 
agree, it sent HR 9109 to a sub- 
committee for further study and 
revision. Chances of passage at 
this session are regarded as slim. 

Senator Ellender heads the sub- 
committee, which includes Hooey 
of North Carolina, Anderson of 
New Mexico, Aiken of Vermont, 
and Young of North Dakota. Last 
two are Republicans. 

Aiken and Anderson are strong- 
ly opposed to the new cotton leg- 

*islation. Members of the subcom- 
mittee said it is “pretty certain 
that the bill, if it comes out at all, 
will be very much different from 
that passed by the House.” At any 
rate it is virtually certain that if 
the Senate acts at all it will revise 
the House pill. That would mean 
sending it to conference, and prob- 
able long delay. 

Anderson and Rep. Steve Pace 
of Georgia already have clashed 
privately over the bill. Pace, 
author of the bill, is angry because 
Anderson has so far blocked pas- 
sage. 

Opponents of the bill have cen- 
tered their opposition on the House 
provision which would make mar- 
keting quotas virtually certain for 
the next two years. They believe if 
the present law is allowed to stand 
unchanged, the short supply of cot- 
ton would prohibit Secretary Bran- 
nan from proclaiming quotas next 
year. 











Indonesian Copra Exports 
May Be Down One-Third 


Exports of copra from Indonesia in 
July totaled 18,208 tons, about one-fourth 
less than in June, according to the Amer- 
ican Embassy, Jakasta. The major share, 
or 10,708 tons, was exported to the 
Netherlands. The remainder, 7,500 tons, 
went to Western Germany. 

Copra production in Indonesia in July, 
according to preliminary statistics, to- 
taled 33,918 long tons. Of this the output 
in East Indonesia was 26,656 tons and 
in West Borneo 7,262 tons. 

Deliveries of copra'to domestic oil mills 
in July totaled 9,238 long tons. 


Exports of copra from Indonesia, 
which totaled 123,010 long tons in the 
first six months of this year, probably 
will be materially smaller in the second 
half than the Copra Fund contemplated 
originally. Consequently, estimates for 
the calendar year 1950 have been revised 
nearer to 197,000 tons from the 221,000 
tons previously estimated. 

If this relatively small volume of ex- 
ports in 1950 is realized, it will repre- 
sent a drop of one-third from the 303,413 
tons exported in 1949 and a decline of 
nearly one-fifth from the 238,417 tons 
shipped in 1948. 
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For Information, Call or Write Sales Office Nearest You emECHANICAY | accessories 
$4 
MAIN SALES OFFICE: 3600 McCart St., Fort Worth, Texas Screw convey flight conveyors 
Plants located at Fort Worth and Dallas Incr Bucket al. 
kets 
ATLANTA, GA. LOS ANGELES Elevate’ aco 
P. O. Box 1065 2922 E. Olympic Screw rey pelt drives 
Phone CAlhoun 9658 ANgelus 36128 Multiple en drives 
HOUSTON, TEXAS MEMPHIS Roller ¢ 
1212 Walnut St. P. O. Box 1499 
Phone CH-0469 Phone 33-2986 
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MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-GRADE OIL MILL EQUIPMENT 
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Better Cotton Harvesting Is 
Studied in Mississippi 


Improved methods of harvesting and 
handling cotton from the farm to the 
market were the theme of a series of 
area meetings in the Hills section of 
Mississippi Aug. 22-24, according to M. 
S. Shaw, assistant director, Mississippi 
Extension Service. 

Cotton farmers, ginners, buyers and 
oil millers were invited to attend any or 
all of these meetings, which were held 
at McComb, Aug. 22, 10 a.m.; Collins, 
Aug. 22, 2:30 p.m.; Jackson, Aug. 23, 
10 a.m.; Newton, Aug. 23, 3 p.m.; and 
Kosciusko, Aug. 24, 10 a.m. 

Sponsored by the Mississippi Exten- 
sion Service with the National Cotton 
Council and the Mississippi Farm Bu- 
reau cooperating, the meetings stressed 
the need for better and cleaner harvest- 
ing, ginning and marketing. 

Dates for similar meetings in the 
Northeast Mississippi Extension Dis- 
trict will be announced later. 


Stauffer Chemical to 
Build Research Lab 


Stauffer Chemical Co. has announced 
that construction of a new Research and 
Development Laboratory at Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y., will get under way at once. When 
completed, the building will house the 
research staff of the company’s Eastern 
Division now scattered at several loca- 
tions in and around New York City. Five 
large laboratories for various research 
projects, administrative offices, technical 
library, work shop and storage and serv- 
ice areas are provided. 





New_ Report: 


LISTS EXPIRED PATENTS ON 
FATTY OILS, ETC. 


The second of a series of reports list- 
ing expired patents in certain fields of 
wide technical interest is announced by 
Patent Publications, Washington, D.C., 
with the release this week of a special 
grouping of 212 official patent extracts 
on the subjects of fatty oils, fatty acids, 
waxes, etc. This release follows by less 
than a month the availability of a com- 
panion report devoted to similar data 
for detergents. 

The patents whose extracts are shown 
are in the public domain and may be 
used by American manufacturers, the 
original 17-year period of validity hav- 
ing elapsed. 

Special Report No. 2 on Fats, Waxes, 
etc., contains a total of 212 patent ex- 
tracts reproduced from the Official Ga- 
zette which are divided as _ follows: 
bleaching of oils, 8; dehydrating, 4; 
deodorizing, 4; extraction of oils, 14; 
fatty acids, 63; miscellaneous, 15; oil 
processing, 48; purification, 8; recovery 
of oil, 3; refining of oil, 15; soap proc- 
essing, 16; and waxes, 14. 

Technical people and technical librar- 
ians, research laboratories, patent at- 
torneys and others will welcome this 
special grouping in view of the wide 
range of products and uses covered by 
the 212 extracts. With this special group- 
ing at hand a great deal of literature 
research may be sidestepped with re- 
sultant saving in both time and money. 

Price of Special Report No. 2 is $4, 
postpaid, and it may be obtained from 
Patent Publications, Box 4094, Washing- 
ton 15, D.C. 








Jack Shaw, Lummus Cotton 
Gin Co., Dies Aug. 27 


Jack T. Shaw, 40, sales representative 
in California for Lummus Cotton Gin Co., 
died in a Delano, Calif., hospital Aug, 
27 from injuries received in an automo- 
bile accident Aug. 23. Funeral services 
were held at Dallas Aug. 30. He lived at 
Fresno and had represented Lummus in 
California for the past three years. He 
formerly worked out of the Dallas office, 

He is survived by his wife; two sons, 
Leonard, 6, and Sammy Joe, 8 months; 
two daughters, Dixie, 14, and Patsy, 11; 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Shaw, 
Dallas; four brcthers, Vernon and Leon 
Shaw, Dallas, and Frank and John Shaw, 
Wolfforth, Texas; and two sisters, Mrs, 
Preston Johnson, Adrian, Texas, and 
Mrs. William Rich, Los Angeles. 


Swift Moves McGee from 


Des Moines to Memphis 


E. C. McGee, manager of the Swift & 
Company oil mill at Des Moines, Ia., 
has been transferred to the company’s 
district office at Memphis, Tenn., S. E. 
Cramer, head of Swift’s oil mill depart- 
ment, Chicago, announces. Replacing 
McGee at Des Moines is C. D. Whitaker, 
sales manager in the feed department at 
the Dallas, Texas, district office (CG& 
OMPress, Aug. 19, p. 42). 


e Farm property losses from 
lightning average about $10 million per 
year. An estimated 400 lives are lost 
and from 800 to 1,000 rural people are 
injured each year by lightning. 








FOR GOOD ALL ROUND PERFORMANCE 


lant PAULA 


Te Meal Cailllis 


DEERING FARMS, INC. 


DEERING, MISSOURI 


Sales Office: 511 First Street, Kennett, Missouri 
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Cotton Exports Set 
10-Year Record 


Exports of cotton from the U.S. dur- 
ing the 11 months ended June 30, 1950, 
totaled 5,726,000 bales (of 500 pounds 
gross), or 5,505,000 running bales, USDA 
reports. This total is higher than for 
any previous 12-month period since 1939- 
40, when 6,501,000 bales (6,163,000 run- 
ning bales) were exported. 

Exports to countries buying cotton 
with ECA funds totaled 3,600,000 bales 
or 63 percent of the 11-month total, al- 
though small quantities were purchased 
by several of these countries with funds 
and exchange derived from other sources. 
The 818,000 bales exported to Japan 
were moved under U.S. government aid 
programs of other types and represented 
14 percent of the total for the 11-month 
period. 

June exports of 770,000 bales (741,000 
running bales) were much higher than 
had been expected. Germany with 174,000 
bales, France 121,000, Italy 115,000, and 
Japan 114,000 accounted for 68 percent 
of the month’s total. The unusually heavy 
movement around the middle of the 
month is attributed partly to efforts of 
shippers to meet the June 15 deadline 
for clearance of all cotton to be exported 
under ECA authorization during the 
fiscal year ended June 30. Other factors 
that have stimulated the heavy export 
movement in recent months were the 
prospects for a small U.S. crop this year 
with consequent rising prices, the dis- 
turbed international situation and the 
scarcity of American-type cotton avail- 
able from foreign sources. 

It now appears that the export total 
for 1949-50 will approximate 5.9 million 
bales (5.7 million running bales). Most 
of the outlook factors for trade in 1950- 
51 are favorable, pointing to a total ex- 
port of at least five million bales. There 
are several unfavorable factors, how- 
ever, that will tend to limit export move- 
ments, particularly to India and China. 

Present indications are that the ex- 
port demand for U.S. cotton probably 
will remain strong throughout the 1950- 
51 season, provided only that the neces- 
sary dollars can be found to permit mills 
in importing countries to obtain the 
quantities of cotton needed. Since the 
food situation abroad has shown consid- 
erable improvement over a year ago, 
the countries receiving allocations of 
ECA funds are expected to apply larger 
portions of their available funds (totals 
reduced this year) to imports of U.S. 
cotton. Exports to Japan may increase 
further because the present mill con- 
sumption is nearly 40 percent above a 
year ago with prospects for further in- 
creases, International political conditions 
tend to stimulate cotton consumption 
and stock piling in nearly all importing 
countries. 

The rate of mill consumption in the 
principal importing countries has shown 
no signs of weakening in the immediate 
future. Supplies of American-type cotton 
available from foreign-producing coun- 
tries in 1950-51 will not greatly exceed 
the small supplies last season; over-all 
production is expected to be higher but 
old-crop stocks are somewhat lower. 
Prices of U.S. cotton are still low in 
relation to the dollar-equivalent prices 
of competitive foreign growths. An ex- 
ception is Mexican cotton, which is sold 
for dollars and is cheaper. 

On the other hand, the factors that 


may have a retarding influence on the 
1950-51 export movement are the exist- 
ence of larger stocks in practically all 
importing countries than at this time a 
year ago and the higher prices for re- 
placements. Sales to mills in China, Man- 
churia and Hong Kong (mostly for 
China), totaling nearly 250,000 bales in 
1949-50, were mainly for dollars on de- 
posit outside of China and may be near- 
ing an end as these accounts are de- 
pleted. In India larger current stocks, 
an anticipated increase in cotton pro- 
duction of at least 10 percent and an 
improved outlook for revival of tradi- 
tional use of cotton from Pakistan may 
reduce U.S. exports to that country well 
below the 401,000 bales shipped thus far 
in 1949-50. 


Cargill Advances Cargill, 
MacMillan and Dorsey 


Austen S. Cargill was elected chair- 
man of the board of directors of Cargill, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., oil mill oper- 
ators, at the August meeting of the 
board. Son of W. W. Cargill, the firm’s 
founder, he was elected a director in 
1911 and was named executive vice-pres- 
ident in 1944. 

Cargill MacMillan, who was formerly 
vice - president of the company, was 
moved up to executive vice - president. 
James E. Dorsey, counsel of the firm for 
many years, was made a member of 
the board. 
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SEED HOUSES 


For Cotton Gins 





COTTON HOUSES 


- For Oil Mills 
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WAREHOUSES - SHEDS 





ALL TYPES OF COTTON INDUSTRY BUILDINGS 


Heavy duty sectionalized steel panel construc- 
tion engineered to withstand high winds and 


May we quote on your next building? 


BRADEN STEEL CORPORATION 


Long Distance 624 — Teletype TU 564 
1007 East Admiral Blvd., P. O. Box 1229, Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 


SALES OFFICES 


HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
R. W. Rogers—Phone Fairfax 8394 
815 Neils Esperson Building 


MEMPHIS 3, TENNESSEE 
T. N. Street—Phone 38-1434 
309 Falls Building 


BRADEN Steel BUILDINGS 
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RATES: Nine cents per word, per insertion. In- 
clude your firm name and address in count. Mini- 
mum advertisement $2.00. Strictly cash basis—en- 
close check with order. Write copy plainly. 


Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—Oil mill equipment including Ander- 
son expellers and French screw presses.—Pittock 
and Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa. 














FOR SALE — Three-section cage French screw 
presses with 40 h.p. flange mounted motor and 
tempering bin. Also No. 1 Anderson expellers, 
belt ae Daag sagen priced. Inquire—Box 493, 
care The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P.O. Box 
444, Dallas’ 1, Texas. 





FOR SALE—36” Bauer Bros. attrition mill di- 
rectly connected with 50 h.p. motors, ball bearing. 
Attractively priced. Inquire—Tupelo Oil & Gin 
Co., Tupelo, Miss. 





FOR SALE—New and used mill, elevator and gin 
equipment and supplies.—Ada Peanut Co., Ada, 
Okla., Tel. 970. 


Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—Two gins; 1 Continental; 1 Murray; 
7 stands each. Vicinity of Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Write—H. F. Quaite, 312 Roger St., Waxahachie, 
Texas or phone 1513W. 











FOR SALE—Continental 4-70 gin. One of the best 
locations in West Texas. 10 miles north of Lock- 
ney in Floyd County. Should gin 2,000 bales this 
year. Cotton under irrigation and wonderful pros- 
pects.—Dorsey Baker, Lockney, Texas. 





GIN OCUTFITS—For sale and removal: A com- 
plete 4-80 saw Continental air blast plant, steel 
condenser, Paragon steel] bound press, EJ tramper, 
14-foot Harwicke-Etter steel bur extractor, seed 
scales, rotor lifts, electric power, less buildings, 
cotton house equipment. Real bargain. Also, excel- 
lent complete 4-80 saw Murray outfit, late type 
glass front gins, steel condenser H.-E. extractor 
and type I cleaners, butane power plant. Both out- 
fits complete from suctions to press, and priced to 
sell.—R. B. Strickland & Co., 18-A Hackberry St., 
Tel. 2-8141, Waco, Texas. 





ELECTRIC MOTORS 
Sales — Repairs 


890 ROCKWOOD 


New Paper Pulleys in Stock 
All Sizes 
V-Belts & Sheaves 
Also 


New and reconditioned guaranteed cotton 
gin motors in stock for immediate delivery. 


cag 
150 hp. 3 /60/440/720 rpm, equirrel cage 
125 hp. 3/60/4460 /900 rpm, slip ring 
125 hp. 3 /60/2200/900 rpm. squirrel cage 
125 hp. 3/60/440 /900 rpm. slip ring 
100 hp. 3/60/2200 


75 hp. 3/60/440 /900 rpm, slip ring 
HH hp. 8 e0/220/1200 rpm, squirrel cage 
Fan and Press Pump motors and all other 
ratings in stock. 
Call on us—day or night—anywhere. 


Complete starting equipment available for 
above motors. Free rental while we repair 


your 
P. O. Box 7775 Phone H8-2801 


W. M. Smith Electric Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 











HEADQUARTERS for good, late model used 
and reconditioned cotton gin machinery, engi- 
neered to meet your particular conditions. We us- 
ually have in stock and available Mitchell and 
other makes of extracting feeders, overhead bur 
machines, gins, lint flues, distributors, hydraulic 
presses, etc., at reasonable prices. Also, gas and 
diesel engines, electric motors and auxiliary 
equipment. Our long experience enables us to 
render you valt&ble assistance in selecting suit- 
able equipment for your needs.—R. B. Strickland 
bi Co., 183A Hackberry St., Tel. 2-8141, Waco, 
'exas. 


FOR SALE—4-80 Continental gin located in town 
of Morton, Texas (60 miles west of Lubbock). 
All brand new electric power, ready to operate. 
Also five blocks of land in town, four cotton 
warehouses, three of them sprinkler protected. 
Capacity of three sprinklered warehouses—5,000 
bales. Warehouses netted $16,000 last year. Only 
bonded warehouses in county. The gin handled 
4500 bales last year, made between $40,000 and 
$50,000 net. Much of the land is irrigated around 
this gin and oil all around town makes land 
valuable. Will take $80,000 for entire setup. 
$10,000 down and $5,000 every six months at 
5% interest. Reason for selling—have extensive 
property elsewhere and cannot look after both 
enterprises.—Address inquiries to H. E. Tolliver, 
Box 307, Morton, Texas. 








GOVERNMENT type dryers delivered and erected 
in your gin plant. See advertisement on page 26 
this issue.—Service Gin Co., P. O. Box 21, Ville 
Platte, La 





FOR SALE TO CLOSE ESTATE—Cotton gin lo- 
cated at Tullahassee, Wagoner County, Okla., be- 
longing to the estate of Charles C. Hultquist, de- 
ceased. Gin is located in southerly portien of 
Wagoner County, Oklahoma, about eleven miles 
northwest of Muskogee, Okla. This is a Continen- 
tal 4-80 gin, in all steel building, with truck 
scales. Inquiries and bids should be addressed to— 
The First National Bank & Trust Company of 
Muskogee, Executor, Muskogee, Okla. 





GINNERS—Check this list for equipment you 
may need- One Continental Paragon steel bound 
press, with or without hydraulic ram and cas- 
ing. 4-80 saw Continental Munger air blast gins, 
with or without lint flue and 60” all steel con- 
denser. 4-80 saw Lummus “Automatic” and 4-80 
saw Murray steel air blast gins. One 43” Stacy 
steel dropper. One 52” Stacy steel vacuum box. 
One Beaumier rebuilt hydraulic pump. Hydraulic 
rams and casings. New Phelps fans for every 
purpose. Used and rebuilt steel and cast iron 
fans. One 52” six cylinder Murray all steel model 
“H” straight line cleaner with steel “fan type” 
cylinders. Two 52” type MS Murray steel droppers. 
One Murray steel automatic tramper. New tower 
driers, gas and butane burners. “Anything for 
a cotton gin,” at prices you can afford to pay. 
—R. B. Strickland & Co., 183A Hackberry St., 
Tel. 2-8141, Waco, Texas. 








Foster D. Snell to Build 
At Bainbridge, N. Y. 


Dr. Foster Dee Snell, president of the 
research and engineering firm of Foster 
D. Snell, Inc., New York, has announced 
the letting of contracts for the first unit 
of their laboratories in Bainbridge, N. 
Y. Construction will be of concrete 
and brick on approximately one acre 
acquired for the purpose. The present 
structure is a single wing of a structure 
providing for four wings with extensions. 
This first unit will be occupied by their 
Supplee division conducting vitamin 
work and supplying animals to other 
laboratories. 

According to Dr. Snell, the project 
does not envisage any change at present 
in their activities in New York. It does 
provide for future expansion and in par- 
ticular for the carrying on of long-term 
projects in a rural area where living 
costs for personnel are substantially 
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Equipment Wanted 


WANTED TO BUY—One No. 153 Bauer Brog 
separator unit and one 80” Bauer Bros. bali 
bearing disc huller. Above equipment must be in 
good order.—Purchaser, Box 10, Marianna, Fla. 











Personnel Ads 


WANTED—One first class repairman and one 
first class linterman. Permanent position for the 
right man.—H. L. Morsbach, Western Cottonoil 
Co., Richmond, Texas. 


Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE—One rebuilt 8” x 9” four cyl. Twin City 
engine. Sales and service on all sizes of Twin City 
engines.—Fort Worth Machinery Co., 1123 East 
Rerry. Fort Worth, Texas. 











ALL STEEL BUILDINGS for cotton industry— 
warehouses, cottonseed houses and gin buildings. 
—Marvin R Mitchell Construction Co., 1220 Rock 
Island, Dallas, Texas. Phone C-5615, 





FOR SALE CHEAP—Two 120 h.p. F/M diesel 
engines; one 14 x 15 Skinner steam engine; five 
Continental XXX cleaner-feeders with 3 cylin- 
der after cleaner. Address—Muskogee Cotton Oil 
Company, Cotton & Gin Department, P. O. Box 
1567, Telephone 8118, Muskogee, Okla. 





FOR SALE—One Farrar-Theft 72 h.p. self con- 
tained boiler. Practically new, Complete with 
steam gauges, water columns, low water cut-off, 
two steam outlet valves, slow se blow out 
valves, double pop-off valves and Enterprise ro- 
tary oil burners, all complete, $2500, 00 fob, 
Tampa, Fla.—Box 10, Marianna, Fla, 


FOR SALE—Smoke stacks: one 110 feet ring con- 
structed about 8’ in dia. stands without guy lines, 
another stack 33 feet high, 3’ at base, 2’ at top 
also ring type stack.—Harvey Lumber Co., Box 
219, Rt. 2, Bastrop, Texas. Phone 922-W1. 











lower than in the large cities. When con- 
ditions require more space, separate de- 
partments can be transferred from New 
York to the new location to relieve con- 
gestion in their present building at 29 
W. 15th Street, in New ‘York. It appears 
probable that the next unit to be con- 
structed will be either a drafting room 
for their engineering department or a 
pilot plant to release the area used in 
New York at present for that purpose. 


Pakistan Flax Production 


Pakistan’s production of flaxseed in 
1950 has been estimated officially at 
520,000 bushels, according to the Ameri- 
can Embassy, Karachi. Harvested usu- 
ally in April, the crop this year pro- 
duced over eight percent more flaxseed 
than in 1949 when the estimated produc- 
tion was 480,000 bushels. 

The Pakistan acreage in flaxseed in 
the crop year 1949-50 was 80,000, ac- 
cording to official estimates, an increase 
of about eight percent from the 74,000 
acres in the previous crop year. In East 
Bengal acreage was up nearly nine per- 
cent. This increase is attributed to high 
prices of oil and oilseeds and favorable 
weather at the time of planting. 


e Pecans are grown in prac- 


tically every county in Georgia. The 
average annual production for this crop 
from 1942 through 1946 was 27,000,000 
pounds. 
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New Product: 


Screw Conveyor Box Cover 
Clamp and “U” Edging 


The time factor of removing bolts and 
covers from Screw Conveyor Boxes has 
been drastically reduced with the intro- 
duction of Screw Conveyor Corpora- 
tion’s “U” Edging to fit over the cover 





Simply push on edging... 


and box flange and a clamp which snaps 
on about every five feet to hold the 
cover and edging down tight. 

This forms a dust-tight seal described 
by the manufacturer as being much su- 
perior to bolting, and likewise eliminates 
the time spent formerly removing hun- 
dreds of nuts and bolts when conveyor 
boxes were cleaned or fumigated. 

The “U” Edging is made to fit all 





... Snap clamps into place. 


Screw Conveyor Boxes and so are the 
clamps. No wrenches needed —simply 
push on edging, snap clamps into place, 
and the job is done. “Simple—foolproof— 
economical,” say the manufacturers. 

Spring steel is used for the clamps 
and they retain their resiliency indef- 
initely. 

Those who want to have their old con- 
veyor boxes equipped with this new de- 
velopment, write for “Tite-Seal’’ cover 
clamp data direct to Screw Conveyor 
Corporation, Hammond, Ind. All new 
Screw Conveyor Boxes come equipped 
with “Tite-Seal” clamps and “U” Edging. 


e Records of the National Safe- 
ty Council show that about 17,000 farm 
lives are lost by accident each year and 
over 1,650,000 farm people are injured. 


1949 Tung Crop Was 
Record 88,000 Tons 


United States tung nut production in 
1949 amounted to a record - breaking 
88,000 tons, USDA has announced, with 
almost half of that being produced in 
Mississippi. 

Louisiana’s estimated production of 
26,000 tons was far below Mississippi’s 
43,600-ton estimated crop, although Loui- 
siana produced almost 30 percent of the 
national total. 

Most of the 1949 crop was crushed on 
a custom basis, with oil being stored at 
mills subject to the producers’ orders to 
sell. More than half the 1949-crop oil 
was still unsold by May 25, 1950. 

Although final estimate of the season- 
average price for the 1949 crop has not 
been made, sales to date in Mississippi 
have brought that state’s growers an 
average price of about $64 per ton of 
air-dried nuts in the hull. The prelim- 
inary average price estimate for the U.S. 
is $62.10 per ton. 


India’s Flaxseed Crop 
Is Down From 1949 


India’s 1949-50 flaxseed crop amount- 
ed to 17,000,000 bushels from 3,781,000 
acres, according to the final official esti- 
mates. This is a production decrease of 
four percent and an acreage decrease 
of two percent from 1948-49. 

The reductions are reported to have 
occurred mainly in Bihar as.a result of 
unfavorable weather throughout the har- 
vest season. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 





PHELPS PNEUMATIC UNLOADER 
equipped with 
NEW GRAVITY DISCHARGE 


Designed for unloading peanuts, soy beans, 
grains, tung nuts and castor beans without 
breakage; it also handles cottonseed perfectly. 
It requires only 1/3 h.p. to operate, a consid- 
erable saving in power over the standard screw 
type discharge — power that can be used to in- 
crease unloading capacity. 


HUBERT PHELPS MACHINERY CO. 


P. O. BOX 1093 


PHONE 2-1314 
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July U.S. Peanut Milling 
Hits Record Low 


Millings of farmers’ stock peanuts 
during July were smaller than for any 
month since the inception of the Peanut 
Stocks and Processing Report in August 
19388, USDA’s Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics has reported. A total of 32 
million pounds of farmers’ stock peanuts 
were milled (cleaned, shelled or crushed) 
during July, which compares with 56 
million pounds milled during June and 
116 million pounds during July 1949. 

The total supply of peanuts (farmers’ 
stock equivalent basis) held in off-farm 
positions at the end of July amounted 
to 186 million pounds. This compares 
with holdings of 252 million pounds on 
June 30 and 199 million pounds at the 
end of July last year and is the lowest 
July 31 supply since 1939. Stocks of 
cleaned goods and shelled edible grade 
peanuts were larger at the close of July 
than a year ago, although holdings of 
farmers’ stock peanuts were 30 percent 
smaller than on July 31, 1949, and the 
smallest end-of-July holdings of record. 

Total disappearance of shelled peanuts 
during this season through July 31 
amounted to 998 million pounds. This 
compares with a disappearance of 1,236 
million pounds through July 31 last year. 
The disappearance of edible grade shell- 
ed peanuts thus far this season totaled 
573 million pounds, compared with 794 
million pounds to July 31, 1949. This 
includes peanuts for export as well as 
for domestic use. 

The reported domestic consumption of 
shelled edible peanuts during the 11- 


month period Sep. 1, 1949, through July 
31, 1950, totaled 454 million pounds, 
compared with 442 million pounds re- 
ported used during the comparable pe- 
riod last season. More peanuts have been 
reported used in peanut candy and mis- 
cellaneous products this season than last, 
but fewer were reported used in salting 
and in making peanut butter. 


Work Clothing Industry to 


Support Council Program 


The National Cotton Council reports 
that the majority of members of the 
work clothing industry have pledged 
their support of the cotton industry’s 
national work clothes promotion sched- 
uled for September and October. 

Recognizing the sales value of the 
Council’s advertising campaign in transit 
systems of over 500 markets, manufac- 
turers are ordering thousands of re- 
prints of the colorful card for distribu- 
tion to their dealers, according to the 
Council. The reprints will be used as 
window strips and for interior display. 

Work clothes officials were especially 
pleased with the 16-page retail work 
book produced by the Council for use by 
retailers everywhere who sell work 
clothing. The book is packed with ideas 
for display in windows and interiors, 
fresh copy themes and selling sentences, 
and suggested advertising layouts. Ex- 
perts in the field of work clothes promo- 
tion studied the needs of the work cloth- 
ing retailer, both large and small, and 
the practicability of the book reflects 
this attention to detail. Thousands of 


copies will be in the hands of retailers 
prior to September. 

The series of conferences between 
Council representatives and manufae. 
turers resulted in orders for thousands 
of the 11 x 14 inch mounted posters 
produced by the Council. This display 
piece in three colors will be used for 
both window and interior display. The 
National Cotton Council is making this 
poster available to manufacturers at 
cost. The car card reprint and the retail] 
plan book are offered free of charge. 


Philippine Copra Exports 


Highest Since 1948 


Copra exports of 67,017 long tons from 
the Philippine Republic during July ex. 
ceeded all previous monthly shipments 
since January 1948, when 84,950 tons 
were reported. 


Destinations of July exports, by quan- 
tities, were as follows: United States— 
48,012 tons (Pacific—41,407; Atlantic— 
3,805; Gulf — 2,800); Belgium — 4,100; 
Italy—5,050; Netherlands—1,000; Nor- 
way—2,000; Switzerland—500; Japan— 
4,155; Syria—500; South Africa—200; 
Formosa—3800; and Israel—1,200. 

Coconut oil shipments of 5,945 tons 
were the highest this year. The U.S. 
took 5,587 tons and South Africa 358, 

January-July exports amounted to 
297,100 tons of copra (increase of about 
three percent over the seven-month ship- 
ments of 1949) and 28,424 tons of coco- 
nut oil (a decrease of 19 percent) or a 
combined total of 342,218 tons, copra 
equivalent. 








Mr. Ginner— 


Are Your Payroll Records 
Up to Date? 


The Wage and Hour Regulations 
for cotton ginners have recently been 
changed, and there are definite require- 
ments that must be met in the keeping 
of records on your employees. 


We have a Payroll Book (Form 85-A) 
which meets these requirements in all 
respects. It has been fully approved by 





Stationary or 
portable types, 
SorlOhp. Pulls 
5000 or 10,000 
Ibs., 45 ft. per 
minute. 


Little Machine 


BIG JOBS! 








nial 


Speed Loading - - 
Unloading of Cars 


with LINK-BELT 


the Regional Office, Wage and Hour Di- 
vision, Dallas. 


Price: $1.50 per book, plus postage 


D 
Toe Corton Gin AND Ou Mitt Press 


3116 Commerce P. O. Box 444 Dallas 1, Texas 
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ELECTRIC CAR SPOTTER 


Save time, money and manpower with the Link-Belt Car Spotter 
that easily does such back-breaking jobs as spotting cars, opening 
grain doors, warping barges, bending pipe, handling materials. 
Often repays its cost in saving demurrage. 
LINK-BELT COMPANY hice 
Atlanta, Dallas 1, New Orleans 12, 
St. Louis 1, Charlotte 2, N. C., Baltimore 18, 
Birmingham 3, Houston 1, Jacksonville 2, 
Washington 1, Wilmington 43, Del. 


SEND NOW 
for Book No. 1992-A 
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: M., 
from AVE YOU ever picked up your (THIS ACCIDENT ANALYSIS was prepared by the Safety Engineering De- 
y eX. newspaper and read something partment of the Texas Employers’ Insurance Association for the benefit of the 
nents like this a Man Loses Life _in cottonseed oil milling industry. Appearing exclusively in The Cotton Gin and Oil 
tong Freak Accident”? Such a heading in- Mill Press, it represents a cooperative effort between this publication and the 
troduced a Story concerning a young insurance carrier to explain the “why” and “how” of 1,843 accidents reported 
uan- cottonseed oil mill worker who slipped by Texas oil mills. These accidents resulted in compensation and medical cost 
Heag— and fell into a screw conveyor. He lost of $284,833.16.) 
tic— his life. You might remember this young 
100; man. Back in April of 1945 when the 
Nor- sponsors of this accident analysis pre- of this veteran is such a heartfelt trag- effort on the part of some mill owners 
an— pared a similar study for this same pub-  edy because of the contrasts drawn. Yet, and supervisors to prevent them. Such 
200; lication, the opening paragraph dealt thinking operators and managers will apathy must be paid for and employers 
with a World War II veteran who had _ recognize that this tragedy is only one should bear in mind that they will even- 
tons been on the job only one day when a of many tragedies occurring and re- tually pay for today’s accidents in the 
U.S. screw conveyor took his life, something curring within their industry group be- form of tomorrow’s workmen’s compen- 
358, the Japanese had been unable to do. Re- cause of costly, needless and preventable sation insurance rates. Men in industry, 
l turned to civilian life because of war accidents.” any industry, cannot be maimed and 
bout wounds, his life was ground away by Now, five years later, recurring and _ killed without somebody paying a price. 
hip- senseless, unfeeling machinery. preventable accidents are just as much It is only just, however, to state that 
oco- The 1945 article stated: “The death in evidence. So is the seeming lack of many employers do a commendable job 
ra 
pra CHART 1—Cottonseed Oil Mill Accidents, Classified by Type and by Agents of Injury. 
TYPE OF 
ACCIDENT, MACHINERY FALLS FROM HEIGHTS 
SCAFFORDS (7), LADDERS: 
AGENTS OR screw BELTS ALL SEED MOVING ALL OTHERS: RUNAWAYS i FELL FROM (13): ALL OTHERS: 
MANNER OF convavens MACHINERY EXCEPT FORMERS CAKE WiLL eT, |, SUSPENDED PLAT LADDER FELL TRucKs MACHINES, 
INJURY PULLEYS SCREW CONVEYORS MACHINERY 35 MISC. UNITS: Irons (3), ROOFS(2) OR SLIPPED (11), DOCKS, STAIRS, 
NONE OUTSTANDING Tower (1) RUNG BROKE (1) etc. 
as 48 114 28 31 15 101 19 25 6 31 
NUMBER & COST] $60,224.09 $49,517.80 $10,172.37 $5,804.04 $5,182.27 $15,592.45 $13,288.41 $9,772.83 $4,653.49 $2,064.07 
. & PERCENT - < 
bf TOTAL No my - Ses A 
COST & PERCENT * - 
F TOTAL COST $146,494.02 - 51.4% $29,778.80 - 10.5% 
AVERAGE COST $434.70 $367.63 
titi 
TYPE OF 
ACCIDENT These agents of injury were pig A, a alia. rolled. etc. OVEREXERTIONS ELECTRIC SHOCK /BURNS 
rzes on | Macs wo | sums | unat, | MR Mat rd 
iu » Saw SACK SLA! : ’ iL LIFT- 
MAN’ LINTER (ROM ,ORUMS PRESS ° TOUCHED WIRES - 4, 
“aaa” pte pean ones = Cane | PIPE, BOXES, vata wits DOORS 9 Mpasates wantees” SWITCH BOX SHORTED - 3 
MECHANICAL UNITS om WHEEL LEVERS, HOIST EQUIPMENT & OBJECTS 
ans 28 19 16 20 18 23 17 33 203 7 
puveeh £ COMER * 68. 139.68 $5,529.36 | $3,457.57 | $2,640.84] $1,534.10 | $1,463.18 | $1,378.57 3.33 $22,138.69 $12,871.00 
Re 14 - 9.4% 203 - LOS 7-035 
Sele eee $25,008.57 - 6.8% $22,138.69 - 7.8% $12,871.00 - 4.5% 
AVERAGE COST $143.72 $109.05 $1,838.71 
cere FALLING OBJECTS STRIKING AGAINST FALLS ON SAME LEVEL HAND TOOLS 
PARTS, TOOLS HAND TRUCKS, WIRE, TIN, GLASS, FELL BY SLIPPING, ORDER OF 
AGENTS CR STACKS & opyecTs | PLATFORMS, |  OROPPED OBJECTS | Trucks, R.R. SPLINTERS, TRipPing, ETc. Oo FREQUENCY: SHOVELS, SAWS, 
rs WANNER OF | PILES: SACK- pa Pane aly nag Ag enegeee | cans: Gants, STEPPING bat aed > gh (oe? |. co HALVES, 
INJURY ’ 3 y 4 : SACKED MA- ON NAILS, i , trow- eT. 
aaves, e1c.' | FALLING FROM |“ iRom, ETC. | OBJECTS | CO-WORKERS | TERiaL, ETC. ee ALSO UMEXPLA NED Moons, ow 
NUMBER & COST z = : sy : + fe . ‘ by 
: ‘ $4,916.42 $1,481.86 $846.27 $472.29 $456.81 $410.28 $7, 239.62 $6,232.34 $3,749.14 $935.91 
» ag 7 - 41% 289 - 15.7% 9 - 49% 164 - 8.3% 
7 ey $8,585.93 - 3.0% $7,239.62 - 2.5% $6,232.34 - 2.2% $4,685.05 - 1.6% 
"7 AVERAGE COST $111.50 $25.05 $69.24 $30.42 
9 
TPE TcHT IN, ON 
. Mecieort «OR BETWEEN. BURNS’ (EXCLUDING ELECTRICITY) FLYING OBJECTS ALL OTHERS 
‘ FIRE FROM: WOT OBJECTS: . STEEL PARTICLES misc. - 
AGENTS OR jp a yin TORCHES, EX- | WELDING | STEAM PIPES, | Srey PARTICLES: | CAKE, MEAL,| GLASS, nua, TOTAL 
70 MANNER OF LIFTING, STACK- PLODING GAS- | FLASH BURNS HEATERS, HoT WATER ORILLING, SAWOUST, VALVE CaP, VEHICLES 
INJURY tug, €1C.,wostLy wasp | LINE, CLEAN>} OF EVES | BOILERS, ENC] gon, | eamnine MULLS, | CONCRETE, SLIPS, 
INJURIES (68) sa aad gern SUNBURN | cHIPPING.ETC. rk wee. misc. 
NUMPER & COST 18 ‘3 4 2 ll 17 175 9 1843 
ea cot: OF $4,362.18 $1,242.82 $1,149.19 $867.96 $166.75 $1,476.37 $1,156.42 $234.27 $11,173.18 $284 883.16 
- Soe 78 - 44% 63 - 3.44 201 - WOE a - 48% 1843 - 100% 
or toma caer $4,382.18 - 1.5% $3,426.72 - 12g $2,867.06 - 1.0% 611,173.18 - 4.0% $284,883.16 - 100% 
AVERAGD COST $56.18 $54.39 $142.63 $125.54 $154.57 
































BASED UPON CONCERNS CARRIED BY TEXAS EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE ASSOCIATION DURING A FIVE-YEAR PERIOD 
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CHART 2—Accident Causes and Costs Prepared for the Cottonseed Oil Mill Industry. 





































































































PART OF BODY INJURED 
TYPE ACCIDENT TOTAL 
EYE HEAD |ARM~HAND| TRUNK LEG Foot | GENERAL 
9 272 8 10 19 19 2F | 337 2F 
MACHINERY $ 112.00 $77,372.49 | $ 1,416.09 | $13,730.63 | $ 23,373.23 |$ 30,489.58 $146 404.02 
4 12 16 24 4 2 iF} 8 iF 
FALLS FROM HEIGHTS 960.35| 5,006.68] 8,274.37] 2,801.46 750.10 | 11,976.84 | 20,778.80 
2 16 55 36 3 27 7 im 
|STRUCK BY OBJECTS $20.40 | 962.60] 2,733.66] 7,720.96] 6,920.02] 1,891.32 | 4,730.61 | 25,008.57 
19 168 2 4% 203 
OVEREXERTIONS 307.62| 20,928.96 149.50 752.61 22,138.69 
3 ' 3 FL? iF 
ELECTRIC SHOCK/BURNS t 1,229.05 4,106.20 7,535.75 12,871.00 
8 f 6 u 42 3 77 
FALLING OBJECTS 79.80 1,327.31 4,650.32 242.75 2,247.75 38.00 8 585.93 
2 13 172 12 40 46 4 289 
STRIKING AGAINST 10.50 174.42 3,502.36 544.14 1,522.68 1,311.19 84.33 7,239.62 
8 1 33 19 90 
FALLS ON SAME LEVEL 328.60 682.93 4,128.88 728.17 363.76 6,232.34 
2 ih} au is 19 13 4 14 
HAND TOOLS 31.00 368.85 1,335.82 1,965.45 361.16 118.63 504.14 4,685.05 
2 68 4 78 
CAUGHT IN, ON, OR BETWEEN 281.86 3,928.84 96.70 14.78 4,382.18 
i9 2 23 6 2 63 
Excluding 
BURNS otoaens | 1,174.44 29.25 1,001.74 25.25 70.01 12.00 1,024.03 3,426.72 
170 13 10 2 ‘ 2 201 
FLYING OBJECTS 2,107.65 153.76 436.62 133.78 22.50 2.75 10.00 2,867.06 
13 2 4 25 
HARMFUL SUBSTANCES 229.28 10.75 904.05 466.75 1,700.83 
' © s 
VEHICLES 8.75 110.00 | 1,288.00 1,406.75 
i] ih} 13 i] 9 
SLIPS 5.00 452.47 406.78 59.:5 924.00 
3 8 2 2 i iF | 26 iF 
MISCELLANEOUS 1,813.55 392.27 144.75 os 4.50 4,786.53 7,141.60 
208 CF 761 331 179 158 tan] SF | 1643 oF 
TOTAL " 
$3,573.27 |$5, 304.54 |$100, 436.44} $54,707.32 $28 248.16 $29,790.75 $62.822.68 $284 883.16 























NOTE 


Number Accidents- ---means FATAL 
Accident Cost----| gon 99 


of accident prevention within their own 
organizations because they realize that 
when they protect the worker against 
accident hazards they also protect their 
interests as well. These are the thinking 
employers who take an_ industry-wide 
view of accident problems and cooperate 
with other operators to eliminate haz- 
ards. Unfortunately, however, many em- 
ployers have only a dim picture of their 
industry’s accident causes other than 
those most obviously connected with a 
particular accident. 

This analysis is an attempt to “put 


the finger” on the principal causes of 
accidents in the cottonseed oil milling 
industry with the hope that operators 
will be encouraged to analyze their own 
operations for similar hazards. The ac- 
companying charts were prepared to 
accomplish this purpose without subject- 
ing the reader to a lengthy, statistical 
discussion. 

Chart No. 1 explains the types of ac- 
cidents and the major contributing fac- 
tors. 

Chart No. 2 breaks down the accident 
types as to the part of the body injured. 


CHART 3—These Severe Injuries Accounted for 18.0% of the Accident Number and 


88.7% of the Accident Cost. 













































































PART OF BODY [NJURED 
TYPE INJURY TOTAL 
EYE HEAD ARM-HAND| TRUNK LEG FOOT GENERAL 
i 7 9 10 7 6 oF [23 7] 
FRACTURES $_572.97_]$32,004.94 | $13,477.48 | $ 8,483.35 | $ 2,546.85 | $17,963.46 | $ 75,049.05 
2 ¥ q CY 
AMPUTATIONS 20,753.27 13,806.93 | 13,751.44 48,311.64 
i pieeiadiinaialiibea v 7 5 3 2 eI 
SPRAINS & STRAINS 655.55 | _ 24,902.83 660.75 465.40 603.91 | 27,288.44 
— a 
7 8 15 
MANGLING 10,483.56 10,743.14 21,226.70 
CUTS, PUNCTURES. 1 5 2 9 ni 10 5 %3 
LACERATIONS $770.00 | 1,022.90 | 5,763.15] 2,506.89 | _2,052.76 1,404.06 820.23 14,339.99 
. a IF 
ELECTRIC SHOCK/BURNS, 1,220.30 | _ 4,106.20 7,520.75 _| 12,847.25 
' wit IF 
FRACTURE & AMPUTATION 9,050.00 9,050.00 
jp 7 7 —_— 
INTERNAL 4,469.07 4,469.07 
' Fit iF 
| SUPFOCATION 4,444.45 4,444.45 
Burns - Excludi ‘ ‘ 6 
S ~ Electricity 1,070.94 547.35 S 1,061.39 | _ 2,679.68 _| 
2 6 148 2 30 42 20 SF [330 oF 
TOTAL 
$1,640.04 | $1,505.87 |$71,428.12 | $49,462.47 | $25,003.79 | $28,910.89 | $41,464.19 | $219,706.27 
NOTE: 
“F" deans FATALITY 
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Chart No. 3 is a compilation of those 
injuries described by accident and med. 
ical reports as being serious. 

Five of the accident victims in this 
study lost their lives. Two of these were 
trapped by belts and pulleys, one while 
applying belt dressing, the other when 
he attempted for the third time to put 
a belt on a pulley moving at 370 rpm. A 
fall from a ladder, a switchbox short. 
circuit, and a seed cave-in brought death 
to the remaining three men. 

At least four of these men met their 
fate for the same basic reason which 
brought injury to most of the men in this 
study: dangerous employee work prac. 
tices. This in turn indicated a lack of 
safety training in the avoidance of haz- 
ards peculiar to the individual’s job and 
an equal lack of supervision which could 
not or did not produce this training. 

The man or the men capable of own- 
ing and operating a cottonseed oil mill 
know the accident hazards their em- 
ployees face and in all likelihood thege 
men are equally capable of eliminating 
or minimizing these hazards. In addition, 
they have recourse to the services of 
their insurance company’s safety engi- 
neer, a man trained to think and act in 
the cause of accident prevention. He is 
always ready to cooperate with the em- 
ployer in planning and putting into ac- 
tion a practical, effective safety program. 
But he is no man of magic. He must 
have management’s interest as well as 
management’s support and backing to 
twist the rising line of accident frequency 
downward. 


Arkansas Ginners Attend 
School at Newport 


Approximately 70 gin operators, farm- 
ers and gin manufacturing representa- 
tives attended a gin school held Aug. 16 
in the Parish House at the Newport, 
Ark., Episcopal Church. The school was 
sponsored by the Jackson County Farm 
Bureau and The Southern Cotton Oil Co. 
mill at Newport. 

S. C. Mack, president of the Arkansas- 
Missouri Ginners’ Association, opened 
the meeting by stressing the importance 
of ginners using every opportunity to 
train their gin operators. 

W. A. McCartney made a few remarks 
as a representative from the county farm 
organization. 

Harry Beasley, USDA extension gin- 
ning specialist, Little Rock, discussed 
drying procedures and use of drying and 
cleaning machinery. 

Bobbitt, manager of the local 
Federal Compress, R. E. Mabry, repre- 
sentative of the National Cotton Council, 


and Ed Daugherty, manager of the New-. 


port Southern Cotton Oil Co., each made 
contributions to the meeting. 

At noon a lunch was served by the 
ladies of the Episcopal Church which 
was provided by The Southern Cotton 
Oil Co. force. 

Representatives of The Murray Co. of 
Texas, Continental Gin Co., Gullet Gin 


Co. and John E. Mitchell Co. gave sug-. 


gestions on how to prevent breakdowns 
and provide more efficient gin operations. 

The meeting was presided over by the 
local county agent, W. B. Denton. 


e Young chickens raised on the 
nation’s farms this year are estimated 
at 670,275,000—10 percent less than was 
raised in 1949 and 14 percent less than 
the 1939-48 average. 
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These reports were prepared by 


\ A. B. Cox, Professor of Cotton 
' Marketing, "School of Business 


Administration, The University of 
Texas, Austin. 


MEAL AND HULLS 


@ Agricultural production is seasonal. 
Major adjustments in supplies and 
prices also tend to be seasonal. The pro- 
duction and prices of cottonseed and 
cottonseed products are no exception to 
the rule. 

It is highly important to both pro- 
ducers and consumers of these products 
to know when these adjustments take 
place and the causes and extent of rea- 
sonable price adjustments. 

The major annual adjustments in sup- 
plies of cottonseed cake and meal and 
hulls as market forces take place in 
July and August of each year and are 
the result of the government’s estimate 
of acreage in cultivation in cotton pub- 
lished July 8 and the first government 
estimate of cotton production published 
Aug. 8, unless these dates are holidays, 
then on the ninth. 

Last year the indicated supply of 
cottonseed cake and meal at this time 
was 2,507,000 tons. Cottonseed cake or 
meal production during 1950 will be ap- 


proximately 1,700,000. Calculated on the 
government estimate of cotton produc- 
tion of 10,308,000 bales of cotton plus 
a carryover of an estimated 300,000 tons 
of cottonseed cake and meal, from all 
sources, gives an indicated total supply 
of cottonseed meal and cake for the crop 
year Aug. 1, 1950, to July 31, 1951, of 
2,000,000 tons, or a decrease of over 21 
percent. The supply for Texas and the 
Southwest promises to be reduced an 
even greater percent, possibly as much 
as 40 percent. This is due to the fact 
that estimated cotton production in 
Texas and Oklahoma is down about 50 
percent. 

The drastic changes in the South’s 
most important concentrated feed sup- 
ply and the advancing price situation 
have created serious problems for feed- 
ers and cottonseed products users in 
relation to commercial values. Cottonseed 
cake or meal is a raw material which 
derives its value from the products to 
be made from it. The dominant use is 
as a feed and the major products pro- 
duced are milk and beef. 

In terms of total feed requirements, 
it requires the equivalent of approxi- 
mately three pounds of cottonseed meal 
and four pounds of hulls, plus green 
pasture and salt, to produce a gallon of 
milk. Normally, meal and hull costs ac- 
count for about 35 percent of the cost 
of producing milk sold wholesale by 
farmers. On July 15 Texas farmers were 
receiving $4.75 a hundred wholesale for 
milk or nearly 41 cents a gallon. This 
means that they should pay not to ex- 
ceed about 14 cents for three pounds of 
meal and four pounds of hulls or their 
equivalents. 





If the above prices of milk and the 
ratios are approximately correct, the 
milk producer can afford to pay approxi- 
mately $3.68 a hundred for cottonseed 
meal to produce milk to sell at $4.75 a 
hundred wholesale. 


Should cottonseed meal prices advance 
substantially, as the prospective supply 
seems to warrant, dairymen will be com- 
pelled to raise the price of milk. 


OIL 


@ Cottonseed oil prices have advanced 
faster and further than most products 
during the past five weeks, or from about 
13.5 cents a pound on July 7 to over 19 
cents on Aug. 8. Why this great ad- 
vance? 

As is customary, some government 
officials have accused speculators, but 
the facts are that prospective changes 
in measurable supply and demand fac- 
tors which came to light during July 
and the first part of August are capable 
of explaining all of the advance. The 
prospective reduction in supply of cot- 
tonseed oil for 1950-51 crop year is about 
35 percent below that for last year. 

A good commodity marketing system 
must respond quickly to important 
changes in supply and demand conditions 
if the farmers are to reap any benefits. 
Prices of cottonseed sold by farmers are 
based on prices of products received by 
cottonseed crushers. 

The actual major cause of the ad- 
vance in the price of cottonseed oil was 
the government’s drastic program of 
reducing cotton production, presumably 
to raise the price of cotton and cotton- 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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Defoliating Cotton 
(Continued from Page 16) 


cated successful defoliation was relative- 
ly simple but later investigations there 
and at experiment stations in California, 
Texas and Oklahoma soon showed there 
were numerous problems. This led re- 
searchers to coordinate their work on a 
regional basis and pool their findings 
each year at a Beltwide defoliation con- 
ference. The conference report, sum- 
marizing the results of research by fed- 
eral, state and commercial defoliation 
workers, provides a valuable guide for 
operations on the farm. The second re- 
port of progress, based on accomplish- 
ments of the regional defoliation project 
in 1949, and compiled by cooperators in 
the work, has just been published by the 
National Cotton Council. 

Cotton farmers will be interested es- 
pecially in those sections of the booklet 
explaining the benefits of defoliation, 
factors limiting its efficiency, equipment 
for application, and how to use the va- 
rious defoliants in different areas of the 


Cotton Belt. 
Benefits 


Several of the benefits of defoliation 
are widely known. The report points out, 
however, that other advantages, such as 
insect control and improvement of the 
quality of cottonseed, have been under- 
emphasized. 

Defoliation is considered a necessity 
where mechanical pickers or strippers 
are used to harvest the crop, since it 
(1) removes the bulk of leaves that in- 
terfere with machine efficiency, (2) pre- 
vents green leaf stain in the lint, and 
(3) eliminates a source of dry leaf trash 
which is difficult to remove at the gin. 

Rank cotton, particularly in wet sea- 
sons, is susceptible to boll rot and weath- 
er damage which causes fiber and seed 
deterioration. Rot, or “tight lock,” pre- 
vents the boll from opening normally. 
If the fungi associated with disease is 
not checked, the fiber in the affected bolls 
will be practically worthless. Removal 
of leaves speeds up drying by allowing 
sunlight and air to get to all parts of 
the cotton plant, thus greatly reducing 
the boll rot hazard. 

A little heralded benefit of defoliation 
is its value in late season insect control. 
When plants are shorn of leaves, boll 
weevils leave almost immediately. Dam- 
age to open cotton by heavy aphid pop- 
ulation and late cotton leafworm infes- 
tations is lessened or prevented. Since 
“de-leafing”’ facilitates opening of the 
bolls, fiber may be harvested earlier and 
stalks destroyed, thus depriving hiber- 
nating insects of comfortable winter 
quarters. 


Recent tests in Georgia indicate that 
defoliation assists materially in improv- 
ing the quality of cottonseed. Germina- 
tion averaged 16.9 percent higher in all 
strains of cotton tested and as high as 
20 percent in some cases. Farmers are 
warned, however, that if defoliants are 
applied too early some of these benefits 
will be nullified, as evidenced through 
lower seed vitality and perhaps less oil 
content. 

Many persons have believed that de- 
foliation speeds up maturity of the cot- 
ton boll. In re-evaluating this theory the 
report points out that although more 
cotton will be open at the first picking 
where plants have dropped their leaves, 
this results from more rapid splitting, 
opening and fluffing out of mature bolls 
and not necessarily because of any short- 


36 


ening of the time it takes a young boll 
to mature. 

In many instances greater speed in 
hand picking has been demonstrated in 
defoliated fields. This is true especially 
where cotton is dense, rank and matted 
across the rows, making it difficult for 
workers to move freely in the field. 


Factors Limiting Efficiency 


The condition of the plant and prevail- 
ing weather at the time of application 
are major factors limiting efficiency of 
the defoliation process, regardless of the 
defoliant used. 

Best results have been obtained when 
(1) plants have become vegetatively 
dormant and reproductively mature, (2) 
the moisture content of the leaves is 
high, and (3) both temperature and 
humidity are high. Some defoliants are 
directly dependent upon dew for most 
efficient activation. Climatic conditions, 
too, influence activity of the cotton plant, 
a factor which must be considered. 

Age of the leaves directly affects de- 
foliation efficiency. Leaves that have ma- 
tured usually can be removed easily, 


Gin It Better in ’50 


@ The 4-Point Program for 
Better Ginning in 1950 
makes sense because... 


“It offers specific sugges- 
tions to ginners which will point 
the way to better grade cotton 
without fiber damage. This 
means more profits for farmers 
and finer cotton goods for con- 
sumers, thus improving cotton’s 
competitive position.” 


—CLAUDE L. WELCH, Di- 
rector, Division of Produc- 
tion and Marketing, Na- 
tional Cotton Council, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


whereas it is much more difficult to rid 
the plant of leaves of the newer growth. 

In most of the Cotton Belt, except in 
the irrigated areas of the far West, the 
plant normally reaches a point where all 
vegetative growth ceases or slows down. 
Unless there is a resumption of vegeta- 
tive production, and when conditions 
otherwise are right, leaves will drop off 
easily if defoliants are applied within 
a few weeks after this “cut out” period. 
From 25 to 35 days after “cut out” ap- 
pears to be the ideal time to defoliate. 

The cotton plant inherently is a peren- 
nial and sheds its leaves naturally. After 
this, in the majority of cases, most va- 
rieties usually resume growth whenever 
nutrient supplies and weather are fa- 
vorable to growth. When leaves are taken 
off during this period, growth usually is 
stimulated. Chemicals that will prevent 
this second growth and at the same time 
defoliate the mature leaves are not avail- 
able, according to cooperators in the re- 
gional project. 

To overcome this undesirable action, 
researchers recommend selection of adap- 
table varieties, certain fertilization and 
cultural practices, and application of de- 
foliants at the proper time. For further 
advice on these problems cotton produc- 
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ers are advised to consult defoliation 
workers in their particular states. 


Equipment for Application 


With the introduction of new forms of 
dust defoliants and organic insecticides 
scientists no longer are recommending 
use of the same machines for poisoning 
pests and for applying chemicals to rid 
the cotton plants of leaves. To obtain 
best results with defoliants, the machine 
should be adapted to the particular type 
of material which will be used. Large 
open fields may be covered swiftly and 
thoroughly with airplanes. Ground ma. 
chinery of the proper type also will ae. 
complish the same job satisfactorily. It 
is important to remember that each leaf 
must be covered no matter which chem. 
ical or application method is used. 

; Tractor damage to plants, particularly 
in large, rank cotton, may be eliminated 
through use of wheel shields which 
gently brush aside the limbs and pre- 
vent injury. 

Area Guides 


Conditions that influence choice of de- 
foliants, rates and methods are more re- 
lated to plant growth status and existing 
weather than they are to geographic lo- 
cation. Rainfall, humidity, temperatures 
and certain phases in cultural practices 
vary in the different areas, so average 
conditions within these sections have 
been used in developing the guides. The 
defoliation steering committee urges cot- 
ton farmers who are planning to use de- 
foliants to supplement the following area 
guides with advice from their locai agri- 
cultural authorities. These individuals 
are best able to provide information con- 
cerning the needs and benefits of defolia- 
tion in their particular areas, and to 
recommend the most applicable chemi- 
cals, rates and procedures. 

Area 1—Southeastern and 
Mid-South States 

This area includes all the cotton land 
of the Mississippi River Valley and all 
states to the east—Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Missouri, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

Application should be made 25 days 
after cotton “cuts put’ or when the 
youngest bolls expected to make cotton 
are not less than 25 days old. 

Calcium cyanamide dust defoliant may 
be used wherever dews are adequate. 
Use 20 to 25 pounds per acre unless 
growth is excessively rank, plants are 
droughty or weather is very cool; then 
use not more than 35 pounds per acre. 

Sprays for this area may be used in 
the absence of dews and at very low 
humidities. Following are recommenda- 
tions for their use: 


e Ammonium thiocyanate — For fully 
mature cotton only. Ten gallons of a 
pound-per-gallon solution. 


e Potassium cyanate — Five to eight 
pounds per acre in eight to 10 gallons 
of water. 


° Sodium monochloroacetate — Four to 
six pounds per acre in four to six gal- 
lons of water. 


e Sodium chlorate with sodium pentabo- 
rate — Five to six gallons of a pound- 
per-gallon solution. 
Area 2—Southwestern River Valleys 
This includes the Texas Gulf, Black 
Belt and river valleys and the river val- 
leys of southeastern Oklahoma. Climatic 
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and other conditions in this area neces- 
sitate higher rates of defoliants than in 

rea 1. 

. Application should be made 25 days 
after cotton quits making or when the 
youngest bolls expected to make cotton 
are 25 days old. 

Calcium cyanamide dust should be 
used only when plants are wet or when 
an adquate dew is forecast. Application 
of 30 to 40 pounds per acre is recom- 
mended with the higher rates for drought 
toughened plants. 

Following are recommendations for 
sprays, which may be used in the absence 
of dews and at very low humidities: 


e Ammonium thiocyanate — Ten gallons 
of a pound-per-gallon solution. 


e Potassium cyanate — Six to eight 
pounds per acre in sufficient water to 
cover. 


e Sodium chlorate with sodium pentabo- 
rate — Six to seven gallons of a pound- 
per-gallon solution. 


e Sodium monochloroacetate — Five to 
seven gallons of a pound-per-gallon solu- 
tion. 
Area 3—High Plains and Rolling Plains 
of Southwestern Oklahoma and 
Western Texas 


Because of climatic and other condi- 
tions, rates in this area often are as 
high as anywhere in the Cotton Belt. 
Defoliants should be applied after th 
youngest bolls are 25 days old but a 
least two weeks before the first frost is 
expected. 

Calcium cyanamide dust should be used 


only when adequate dews are present or 
expected. Application of 30 to 40 pounds 
per acre is recommended. 

Sprays may be used in the absence of 
dews and at very low humidities. Rec- 
ommendations for use of these sprays 
follow: 


e Ammonium thiocyanate — Use only 
when the crop is fully mature, applying 
10 gallons of a pound-per-gallon solu- 
tion. 


e Potassium cyanate — Eight to 10 
pounds per acre in eight to 10 gallons of 
water. 


e Sodium chlorate with sodium pentabo- 
rate—Seven to eight gallons of a pound- 
per-gallon solution. 


e Sodium monochloroacetate — Eight to 
nine pounds per acre in eight to nine 
gallons of water. 

Area 4—Western Irrigated Region 

Area 4 includes cotton lands in Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico and south- 
western Texas. 

Defoliants in this area usually are ap- 
plied with reference to the last irriga- 
tion, with the aim of allowing as much 
time as possible for maturity of late 
bolls yet not delaying so long that dry- 
ing up prevents efficient defoliation. On 
light and sandy soil the best time seems 
to be about 15 te 18 days after final ir- 
rigation. On heavier soils 21 to 30 days 
should be allowed before defoliation. 

Some growers have let their crops ma- 
ture for longer periods than stipulated 
above then have irrigated lightly just 
before application. This tends to improve 





defoliant efficiency but also promotes an 
abundance of second growth which may 
interfere with harvesting and stain lint 
if spindle cotton pickers are used. 

Calcium cyanamide dust may be used 
in this area when leaves are wet or 
when dews are predicted. Apply at the 
rate of 30 to 40 pounds per acre. 

Monosodium cyanamide dust does not 
need dew but it should not be used when 
plants are extremely dry or when maxi- 
mum humidities are very low (less than 
40 percent relative humidity). Applica- 
tion of 35 to 45 pounds per acre is rec- 
ommended. 

Following are recommendations for 
sprays: 


e Ammonium thiocyanate—May be used 
for fully mature cotton, at the rate of 
10 gallons of a pound-per-gallon solu- 
tion. 


e Potassium cyanate — Seven to 10 
pounds per acre in seven to 10 gallons 
of water. 


e Sodium chlorate with sodium pentabo- 
rate—Six to eight gallons of a pound- 
per-gallon solution. 


e Sodium monochloroacetate — Six to 
eight pounds per acre in six to eight 
gallons of water. 


e One animal unit (one horse, 
or one cow, or seven sheep, or 1400 
pounds of hogs) produces in a year, in 
the form of manure, fertility which 
would cost $15 if purchased in a fer- 
tilizer bag. 
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J. C. PATTERSON, McLennan County agent, on Aug. 25 conducted a cotton 
stalk destruction demonstration on the C. C. Stewart farm near Waco, Texas. 
Attendance, as this picture shows, was excellent. Farmers are discovering 
that early stalk destruction is the first step in the following year’s insect 
control program. 


© Farmers Reap BIG Dividends from 


EARLY STALK DESTRUCTION 


@ RESULTS PROVE farmers can increase yields at lower 
cost—through better control of the boll weevil—when they de- 
stroy cotton stalks immediately after harvest. The practice is 
growing and it is paying off wherever it is followed. 








is a menace to cotton, farmers can 

take a step this fall that will reduce 
next year’s population of this everlasting 
enemy of cotton. That step is the early 
destruction of cotton stalks — cutting 
them and then plowing them under, im- 
mediately following harvest. 

Farmers in the Rio Grande Valley and 
Coastal Bend areas of Texas are re- 
quired by law to destroy stalks prior to 
a specified date. This cultural practice 
is the cheapest and most effective way 
to control the pink bollworm, but it also 


i N ALL AREAS where the boll weevil 
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helps control other insects, notably the 
boll weevil. 

In other sections of the state early 
cotton stalk destruction has also paid 
big dividends to farmers and this year 
the practice will be followed in many 
areas for the first time. 


e Waco Demonstration—On Aug. 25 Me- 
Lennan County Agent J. C. Patterson 
conducted the first cotton stalk destruc- 
tion demonstration held this year in 
Central Texas. The demonstration took 
place on the C. C. Stewart farm near 


SHOWN BELOW is one of three makes of stalk cutters that performed in 
the demonstration near Waco on Aug. 25. 
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Waco and was witnessed by a large turn- 
out of farmers, many of whom will have 
stalk cutters running right behind the 
cotton pickers by the time this is in 
print. 


e Ewing Emphasizes EARLY Destruc- 
tion—K. P. Ewing, who is in charge of 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine station at Waco, has this to 
say about getting rid of cotton stalks: 


@ “Cotton growers throughout the 
state, where the boll weevil is a menace, 
should do everything possible to destroy 
cotton stalks early—the earlier the bet- 
ter. Early fall destruction of cotton stalks 
is one of the best and cheapest means of 
reducing damage from the boll weevil for 
the next season. 


“As soon as the cotton is picked, stalks 
should be destroyed immediately. De- 
struction of stalks before frost eliminates 
the food supply and breeding place for 
the weevils, and the longer the time be- 
tween stalk destruction and frost, the 
greater the number of weevils that die 
of starvation.” 


e Community and County Action Is Best 
—And, Ewing says, “early destruction 
of stalks is worth while when practiced 
by individual growers on a single field 
or farm, but it is far more effective 
when practiced on a community-wide or 
county-wide basis. With the boll weevil 
so abundant and widespread in so many 
areas of Texas this year, the importance 
of early thorough stalk destruction by 
individuals and by communities cannot 
be emphasized too much.” 


e Many Areas Can Benefit—Early stalk 
destruction can achieve excellent results 


wherever the boll weevil damages the 
cotton crop. USDA said recently: 

“On many thousands of acres in Texas, 
cotton has been harvested and stalks have 
have been cut or plowed under. There are 
millions of acres within 200 miles of the 
Gulf Coast in Texas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Florida, and Georgia 
where the cotton could be picked and the 
stalks destroyed by Sept. 1 if the grow- 
ers fully realized the value of the prac- 


tice. 

“It would be well,” USDA continued, 
“for those interested to emphasize the 
importance of early stalk destruction 
throughout the Gulf area. As cotton pick- 
ing is completed elsewhere similar steps 
should be made to urge early stalk de- 
struction.” 

In northern areas of the Belt where 
harvest cannot be completed before frost, 
stalks should be left standing until the 
first hard freeze; then they should be 
plowed under as deep as possible. 


e Ginners and Oil Millers Can Help— 
Ginners and oil millers in many counties 
and communities are cooperating with 
county agents and other members of 
7-Step Cotton committees in the move- 
ment to make early stalk destruction a 
standard practice in cotton production. 

Where the practice is not followed gin- 
ners and oil millers are urged to help 
perfect organizations that will get this 
important job done. In most places equip- 
ment dealers are willing cooperators in 
making stalk cutters available for dem- 
onstrations. Where harvest is already 
underway there is no time to lose, for 
the stalks should be destroyed at once, 
right behind the pickers. 


e Rewards Are Great — Ginners and 





crushers who take an active part in this 
vital phase of our cotton production pro- 
gram will be well repaid for their ef- 
forts. It is one of our very best means 
of reducing boll weevil damage to next 
year’s crop. 


Blaw-Knox Gets Contract 


For Plant in Ceylon 


Chemical Plants Division of Blaw- 
Knox Co. has received a contract from 
the government of Ceylon to supply a 
modern fat-splitting plant to be installed 
in Colombo, Ceylon. 

This plant will employ a continuous, 
high pressure process and give a split- 
ting efficiency or yield above 98 percent, 
Blaw-Knox says. Using no catalysts and 
requiring a minimum of labor and utili- 
ties, it will be designed to produce fatty 
acids from coconut oil at the rate of 
1,500 pounds per hour; it will also be 
used to upgrade low-cost fats and 
greases. 

The project is part of an extensive 
program undertaken by Ceylon to mod- 
ernize its production of fatty oil. In 
addition to fat splitting, it is to include 
solvent extraction plants, glycerin con- 
centration, fatty acid distillation, refin- 
ing and deodorizing edible oils, produc- 
tion of mixed animal feeds, lauryl al- 
cohol manufacture and soap production. 


e The total run-off from na- 
tional forest land in 11 western states 
is estimated at 60 trillion gallons. That 
much water, if it could all be saved, 
‘vonld irrigate 46 million acres of crop 
land. 
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To Aid War Effort — 


Cotton Mobilization 
Committee Ils Named 


Appointment of a 21-member industry- 
wide Cotton Mobilization Committee to 
work with government officials in Wash- 
ington in assuring maximum effective- 


ness of the raw cotton industry in the 
national defense program was announced 
last week by Harold A. Young, North 
Little Rock, Ark., president of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council. 


The Cotton Mobilization Committee 
will consist of top industry leaders, in- 
cluding the three vice-presidents of the 
Cotton Council, one member of the Coun- 
cil’s board of directors from each of the 
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time and labor with Boardman’s 
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aluminum alloy, with exclusive patented no-slip con- 
veyor belt! Send for free Porta-loader folder now. 


THE BOARDMAN CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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six branches of the industry, five mem. 
bers of the permanent advisory commit- 
tee, the national presidents of cotton 
industry organizations and the president 
of the Council. 

“Through this committee, cotton wil] 
be able to place the full resources of the 
industry behind whatever war effort be- 
comes necessary,’ Young said. He stress. 
ed the fact that it would serve to aid 
government officials “in arriving at de. 
cisions through which the raw cotton 
industry can best serve the nation in the 
present critical war situation.” 

Simultaneously with his announcement 
of the committee appointments, Youn 
said that the group would meet with the 
Council’s board of directors at their fal] 
meeting at Hotel Peabody in Memphis 
Sept. 15 and 16. 

“At that time there will be a thorough 
discussion of national policy questions 
affecting cotton which have been raised 
by the Korean war,” Young pointed out, 
“Members of the mobilization committee 
will go directly from Memphis to Wash- 
ington for a series of conferences with 
a number of the highest administrative 
officials having to do with the nation’s 
preparations for war.” 

The Council president recounted the 
important part which cotton played in 
the conduct of World War II. He cited 
the statement of then Quartermaster 
General E. B. Gregory that “were cotton 
suddenly stripped from our possession, 
not a single one of our fighting men 
could continue in action.” 

“The American cotton industry must 
be in a position to fulfill the needs of 
any war emergency situation,’ Young 
stated. “Through the work of this mobil- 
ization committee, the industry will keep 
itself in constant readiness to perform 
whatever responsibilities may fall to cot- 
ton in connection with the defense ef- 
fort.” 

Members of the committee, headed by 
Young as chairman pro-tem, include: 

Council vice-presidents—L. T. Bar- 
ringer, Memphis; A. L. Durand, Hobart, 
Okla.; H. L. Wingate, Macon, Ga. 

Council directors— Walter L. Ran- 
dolph, producer, Montgomery, Ala.; Har- 
ry S. Baker, ginner, Fresno, Calif.; B. L. 
Anderson, warehouseman, Fort Worth, 
Texas; Burris C. Jackson, cotton mer- 
chant, Hillsboro, Texas; George A. Sim- 
mons, cottonseed crusher, Lubbock, 
Texas; Charles Hertwig, cotton spinner, 
Macon, Ga. 

Advisory committee members—C. A. 
Cannon, spinner, Kannapolis, N. C.; 
Lamar Fleming, Jr., merchant, Houston, 
Texas; Gale Armstrong, producer, Ros- 
well, N. M.; Harry Caldwell, producer, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Dr. C. R. Sayre, pro- 
ducer, Scott, Miss. 

Heads of national cotton interest or- 
ganizations — W Fortenberry, Na- 
tional Cotton Ginners’ Association, Lub- 
bock; B. L. Mallory, National Cotton 
Compress and Cotton Warehouse Asso- 
ciation, Memphis; Stark Taylor, Amer- 
ican Cotton Shippers Association, Dallas; 
W. D. Lowe, National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, Jackson, Miss.; George 
Swift, American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute, Columbus, Ga.; and W. W. 
Sanson, American Cotton Cooperative 
Association, Memphis. 


e The composition of milk va- 
ries only slightly during the lifetime of 
a cow; however, milk yields begin to 
decline after about the eighth year. 
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Records to Be Kept by 
GINNERS AND COTTON BUYERS 


Under Acreage Control Regulations 


The following was prepared by Horace Hayden, executive vice-president 
of the National Cotton Ginners’ Association: 

Without doubt many of you have attended meetings held by the County 
PMA Committee to acquaint you with the required records to be kept by both 
the cotton ginner and cotton buyer. You were probably furnished with detailed 
regulations which are rather voluminous. 

If you do not have those detailed regulations you should obtain them from 
the County Committee. Briefly the records to be kept by the ginner are as 
follows: 


For every bale ginned— 

1. Date of ginning. 

2. Name and mailing address of operator of farm on which cotton was 
produced and name of producer. 

3. The county and state in which the cotton is grown. 

4. The gin bale number, or mark on bale or tag identification. 

5. Gross weight of bale. 

6. Kind of bagging and ties used on bale sufficient to indicate tare. 

7. All records must be kept at least until Dec. 31, 1952, to enable the 
PMA to verify the correctness of any record. If notified in writing to keep 
the records for a longer period, you will be required to do so. 

8. Upon written request from the State PMA Committee, you shall make 
a report showing information from the above required records for any par- 
ticular producer or farm operator, or for all the cotton ginned by you during 
a specified period of time. The responsibility for making the above reports 
rests on the ginner. 

9. Penalty for failing to keep record or making report, or for making a 
false report—$500 for each offense, in addition to any other penalties they 
may assess under existing law. 

10. You will keep records for full bales or for partial bales in about the 
same manner. 

Many, if not all, cotton ginners are also cotton buyers. These regulations 
apply only to the first buyer, and do not apply to subsequent buyers: 

1. Each producer will be furnished with a “marketing card” if all cotton 
produced by him is free of penalty. 

2. Or, if producer owns some cotton from a previous crop, or for some 
other reason is not entitled to a “marketing card” for all his cotton, he may 
be issued by the County PMA Committee a “marketing certificate” for speci- 
fied bales. 

3. Buyer is required to actually inspect the “marketing card,” or “mar- 
keting certificate” for every bale bought by him, and to keep a record of the 
number on the “marketing card,” or information on the “marketing certificate.” 

4. If the producer cannot show you his “marketing card” or “marketing 
certificate,” it is the responsibility of the first buyer to collect from the pro- 
ducer a penalty of 15% cents per-pound of net lint (take off the weight of 
the bagging and ties). 

5. Not later than the end of the week following the week in which the 
cotton is bought and penalty collected, buyer must remit this penalty to the 
County Committee, using the forms furnished by the County Committee for 
this purpose. 

6. If you buy cotton from a producer exhibiting a “marketing card’? you 
should satisfy yourself that it is the cotton produced by that producer and 
that he is the actual owner of the “marketing card.” Otherwise the buyer 
might be charged with being a party to a fraud on the Government. 


Keep a good record of the card number. 


7. If the producer furnishes to you a “marketing certificate” instead of 
a “marketing card,” it will describe the cotton covered by this certificate and 
will be in original with two duplicates (Form MQ-91-Cotton). The original to 
be retained by the buyer. There is a form on this certificate to be filled out by 
the buyer. One of the copies to be mailed to the County Committee, one copy 
to be furnished to the producer. 

8. Buyers’ Records: Again the PMA say they do not require the buyer to 
keep his records in any particular manner, so long as they are kept. They 
will furnish you with a special form, MQ-100, if you wish, and we believe it 
might be an actual timesaver for you to keep a separate record on that form. 
. They do require the following record to be kept on each bale: 

. Name and address of producer from whom cotton bought. 

. Date purchased. 

. Gin identification. 

. Where cotton is bought in seed, the number of pounds of seed cotton, 


(Continued on next Page) 
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Hunter Goodrich Goes With 


Merrill Lynch 


Hunter Goodrich has been appointed 
specialist in cash vegetable oils and meals 
in the commodity division of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, A. C. 
Beane, commodity division director, has 
announced. 

Before going with Merrill Lynch, Good- 
rich was associated for 25 years with 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., most re- 
cently as manager of its plant in Edge- 
water, N. J. 


e Combines will harvest 90 per- 
cent of the nation’s wheat and 60 per- 
cent of the oats this year. 








FUEL - LABOR - SEED 


The Cottonseed Sterilizer Control that will 
AUTOMATICALLY cut off the heat as 
seed flow diminishes, and turn it on again 
when seed passes into conveyor. 

Reduces temperature chart variation. 

Can be used with LP Gas, Natural Gas 
or Steam. 


For Information Write— 


FEDERAL BUTANE CO. 


P. O. Box 344 Harlingen, Texas 


Serving the Rio Grande Valley with LP 
Gas and Tanks—the finest in lubricants— 
and skilled engineers to handle any burner 
failure or fuel problems. 








MOTOR 


WINDING 
RE PAIRING 
BUILDING 
DAYTON V-Belts and Drives 
Spare Motors for Gins and Oil Mills 
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DIAL 6898 
(Night: 6759) 


New and Used Motors 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


1944 Texas St. Lubbock, Texas 
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Records To Be Kept 
(Continued from Page 41) 


the known or estimated pounds of ac- 
tual lint in seed cotton. 

e. Number of actual pounds of lint 
in bale. 

f. Penalty collected. 

g. Serial number of marketing card 
or marketing certificate. 

h, Keep this record available until 
Dec. 31, 1952, or longer if so notified 
by State PMA Committee. 

i. All records to be available for in- 
spection by PMA. 

j. Be prepared to make a special re- 
port of above information on the cotton 
of any particular producer, or all pur- 
chases during any specified period. 

k. Penatly for failure to keep report 
or to make requested reports, $500 for 
each offense plus any other amounts 
due under existing law. 






































A Challenge 
(Continued from Page 14) 


which offer promise for farm production 
and processing in cotton states, to sup- 
plement such present ‘commercial oilseeds 
as cottonseed, soybeans, flaxseed and 
peanuts. We also actively cooperate with 
oilseed processing research, and investi- 
gations with a view of increasing the 
quality of our cottonseed feed products. 

I hope that this outline, necessarily 
incomplete, has given you some idea of 
our varied activities and has suggested 
some of the opportunities that all of us 
have for rendering service to the pro- 


ducers of our raw materials and the 
users of our products. Your industry, as 
individuals and as an association, shares 
with us not only many common problems, 
but also a mutual responsibility of ren- 
dering ever increasing service to those 
who produce our raw material and those 
who use our feed products. 

As I said in the beginning, we are 
competitors in one sense; but the real 
problem that all of us face with refer- 
ence to feed products is that of helping 
the livestock producer do a better job. 
We can do this most effectively by work- 
ing together on broad, constructive and 
aggressive programs of service. 


There is a real opportunity for our 
organizations to work together—perhaps 
you can foresee the value in some future 
day of all oilseed protein producers work- 
ing jointly in an educational program 
which would supply publications, adver- 
tisements and other material stressing 
Protein—while individual members do 
their own individual advertising of cer- 
tain products and brands. I believe that 
such a development would add much 
strength and effectiveness to all of our 
individual efforts. 

Whether this comes soon, or in the 
distant future, I do want to pledge to 
you all of the cooperation that we can 
give to your Association—and to urge 
you to help your Association officials in 
every way possible in building a strong, 
constructive program of activities that 
will help your own business, the user 
of your products and the nation as a 
whole. This is the great challenge. It is 
to you to answer what you will do about 
it. 


Cottonseed Products 
(Continued from Page 35) 


seed. Since and to the extent that spec. 
ulators assisted in carrying out the ob- 
jectives of the program, right or wrong, 
they should be thanked and not con- 
demned by it. 

Vegetable oils have a wide range of 
uses and a broad international market, 
They are especially important in times 
of war. Being international in market 
demand, cottonseed oil responds 100 per- 
cent to inflation. Another fact of major 
importance is that accretions to the 
supply are largely seasonal and when 
the approximate size of seasonal pro- 
duction is known prices tend to adjust 
themselves to that supply for the whole 
year. 

There have been some adjustments to 
anticipated price inflation due to the 
war and to rising demand through in- 
creased employment but it appears that 
these forces have not been fully dis- 
counted. This is due doubtless to the 
fear of roll-back and ceiling prices. A 
ceiling price on cottonseed oil equal to 
June prices on cottonseed oil would be 
most out of line with supply and demand 
conditions and prices of other products, 

Prices of cottonseed to farmers can 
scarcely be expected to reflect the full 
value of cottonseed products before the 
uncertainties now in government poli- 
cies are made clear. 


LINTERS 

@ The 1950 production of cotton lint- 
ers will be approximately 1,368,208 bales 
compared to our 1949 production of 
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1,961,309 bales (500 pounds net weight 
bales). The 1950 linters production is 
calculated on the government estimate 
of cotton production of 10,308,000 bales 
and this estimate plus a carryover of 
an estimated 813,522 bales shows a total 
supply for the crop year, Aug. 1, 1950, 
to July 31, 1951, of 2,181,730 bales of 
500 pounds net weight. Last year’s esti- 
mate of total supply of linters at this 
same date was 2,624,145 bales and this 
shows our 1950 estimate of total supply 
to be 17 percent below last year. 

The war demand on linters has caused 
an increase in price for all grades of 
linters with the lower grades showing 
the biggest increase. No. 2 linters aver- 
age price for the crop year 1949 was 
10,09 cents for the Dallas area. Compared 
to the Aug. 8, 1950, price range there is 
an increase of 3.53 cents. he same 
comparison shows No. 7 linters with an 
increase of approximately 5.27 cents, or 
from 3.35 cents to 8.25 cents. 


Delta Meeting Stresses 
Soybean Quality as 
Most Vital Factor 


Paul C. Hughes, field service director 
of the American Soybean Association, 
told over 400 Delta farmers Aug. 16 
that 1950 would be the last year for 
large production of soybeans in the Mis- 
sissippi Delta unless clean, dry beans 
were marketed from that area. 

Speaking before a meeting sponsored 
by Delta Council, the Mississippi Farm 
Bureau and the Mississippi Extension 
Service in the courthouse in Indianola, 
Hughes said, “Mississippi is an ‘if’ state 
as far as soybeans are concerned.” If 
the crop is harvested clean and dry and 
if adequate storage is supplied to han- 
dle from one-fourth to one-half of this 
year’s vast harvest, the future for soy- 
beans in the area looks very promising, 
he said. “Of course, price supports and 
acreage controls are other indeterminate 
if? factors,” Hughes continued. 

Hughes laid stress on the importance 
of exporting quality beans to retain for- 
eign markets. “We must realize that 
beans we are now exporting are of a 
quality that our foreign markets do not 
want. This situation must be corrected 
or our vitally-needed foreign trade will 
be lost to Manchuria or other areas.” 

Fred Simpson, representing the Grain 
Inspection Division of PMA, presented 
a demonstration. of soybean grading. He 
stressed the importance of properly re- 
moving the sample from the carload and 
explained various steps taken in obtain- 
ing a grading. Simpson offered the grain 
inspection facilities at Delta Experiment 
Station at Stoneville for the use of any 
who might wish to take advantage of it. 

The Standard Commission Co. of Mem- 
phis was represented on the program by 
Dixon Jordan, who also urged the ex- 
port of quality beans to retain overseas 
markets. Jordan said that the possible 
increase in freight rates for soybeans 
intended for export purposes did not 
affect the Delta area as yet but pointed 
out that it would in the future if exces- 
sive rates went into effect in adjacent 
areas. 

Harry C. Smith, field engineer for the 
Massey-Harris Corp. .. Racine, Wis., told 
the audience that the most important 
thing in soybean harvesting is to “have 
your combine in perfect condition before 
putting it in the field.” 
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TRY T—FREE 


IS PREFERRED The New 
BY ALL INDUSTRY 1 h.p. 2-Speed 


Pioneers of the Deep Groove Ball 
Bearing, the Self-Aligning Ball 
Bearing, and the Spherical Rol- 
ler Bearing. 
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eo ; Prevents overheating 
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PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


UNIFORMITY SERVICE Write for details. No obligation. 
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114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 















































Do you have trouble with your Cleaner choking? 


Then change to V-Belt drives . . . easily adjustable, tension of 
belts can be changed by turning three set screws. No idlers needed. 


Manufactured by GULF BREEZE COMPANY Patent 
2708-18 Taylor St. Dallas 1, Texas Pending 




















Covered with Carolina’s Standard 2-lb. Jute Bagging, cut of bales, above, is actual 
photograph of same before cutting sample heles. 

Cotton so covered is subjected to less weather damage than either closely woven 
cotton, Burlap, or Sugar Bag Cloth due to open weave admitting sunlight and air, 
and looks better than either after sample holes are cut, and is unquestionably 
better for the purpose. 


CAROLINA BAGGING COMPANY 


Jno. S. King & Co. Manufacturers and Importers C. P. (Charlie) Guthrie 
Sales Agents Sales Agent 
Memphis, Tennessee HENDERSON, NORTH CAROLINA Dallas, Texas 
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we Caught, 1T OF F 


There was a salesman whose work of. 
ten took him away for weeks at a time 
while his wife and little daughter re. 
mained at home. Often times when he re. 
turned his train would arrive at night 
and upon such occasions he would let 
himself into the house without waking 
the family. 

One morning the little daughter arose 
quite early and went to the bathroom. In 
just a few minutes she ran back into 
her mother’s bed chamber, shouting ex- 
huberantly, “Oh, mother—wake up! Dad- 
dy’s home—the seat’s up.” 





A traveling man had a very pretty wife 
and took her on one of his trips. The 
porter looked the lady over and said, 
“You sho picked a good looker this time, 
Mr. Jones.” 


Popsap: How’d you get that cute lit- 
tle round mouth, honey? 

Miss Sharp: From saying “no” to the 
other boys, darling! 


A bride and groom reached their hotel 
room. The groom undressed and got in 
bed. The bride put on a combing jacket 
and combed her hair. Then she creamed 
her face, manicured her nails and put 
a drop of perfume behind each ear. 

The groom watched this for a few min- 
utes, then hopped out of bed and started 
rummaging through his suitcase. 

“What are you doing, honey?” said the 


bride. 

“Well, if this is going to be a formal 
affair,” said the groom, “I thought I’d 
put on my spats.” 


Walking along a street in the local 
county seat, a man was attracted by 
frightened screams from a house. He ran 
in to investigate and found a frantic 
mother whose small boy had swallowed a 
quarter. Seizing the child by the heels, 
he held him up, gave him a few shakes 
and the coin dropped to the floor. The 
grateful mother was lost in admiration. 

“You certainly knew how to get it out 
of him,” she said. “Are you a lawyer?” 


Show Girl: What do I owe you for ex- 
amining my legs, doctor? 

Doctor: Why, I don’t know. What do 
the other doctors usually ask? 

Show Girl: They usually ask for a date. 


He: “Do you smoke?” 

She: “No, I don’t smoke.” 

He: “Do you drink?” 

She: “No, I don’t drink.” 

He: “Do you neck?” 

She: “ No, I don’t neck.” 

He: “Well, then what do you do?” 
She: “TI tell lies.” 


Hotel Owner: Did you find any hotel 
towels in that man’s suitcase? 

Hotel Detective: No, ‘but I found a 
chambermaid in his grip. 
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For Greater Safety 





DISCOURAGE THE 
COMMON MATCH 


@ THE NATIONAL Cotton 
Council points out that by carrying 
safety matches instead of the wood- 
en “strike anywhere” type, work- 
ers harvesting the 1950 cotton crop 
can help prevent fires costing 
thousands of dollars. 


@ WITH COTTON PICKING al- 
ready in progress in some areas 
and farmers elsewhere making 
plans to begin harvesting this sea- 
son’s crop, the Council warns that 
“strike anywhere” or “kitchen” 
matches each year are responsible 
for many of the disastrous fires 
originating in cotton gins. For this 
reason a number of ginners this 
year are distributing books of 
safety matches to their customers. 


@ MANY PICKERS often carry 
matches in their shirt pockets or 
behind their hatbands. These 
matches fall into picksacks while 
cotton is being gathered or they 
get into the wagon or truck when 
the sack is being emptied. Once in 
the load of seed cotton the match 
is on its way to the gin. 


@ ONLY A BRIEF flare when 
the match strikes metal during 
the ginning process is sufficient ta 
ignite the highly inflammable lint. 
The smoldering cotton then may 
pass undetected into the press box 
and be packed inside the bale. This 
is a “firepacked” bale. 


@ “FIREPACKED” bales are 
particularly dangerous because 
there is no surface indication that 
cotton is burning inside. It is eas- 
ily possible for such a bale to be 
stored in a warehouse stacked high 
with cotton. When the fire even- 
tually eats its way through the 
surface of the defective bale adja- 
cent cotton may be set ablaze and 
a major conflagration started. 


@ GINNERS are urged to cau- 
tion farmers about the dangers of 
wooden “strike anywhere” matches 
and to suggest to their customers 
that they discourage the use of 
such matches by pickers. 





AINGKLEY 


Gin Supply Co., 4008 Commerce 
Dallas 1, Texas 
A Hinckley Drier-Cleaner makes a smooth, 


clean sample. It blows the fine pin trash 
out. It increases your turn-out. 





72-D Hinckley Drier-Cleaner 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


4008 Commerce St. Dallas 1, Texas 

















THE Ginest TELESCOPE EVER BUILT! 






Easy to Operate 


Bronze Oil-Lite Bearings 
Throughout 


Sturdy Construction 
A Real Labor Saver 


Runs on track—un- 
loads long trucks or 
| trailers without mov- 


ing up. 
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The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


2704 TAYLOR ST. DALLAS 1, TEXAS 























Du Pont Transfers Dr. 


Ryker to Wilmington 

Dr. T. C. Ryker, a Du Pont Co. plant 
pathologist, has been transferred from 
Baton Rouge, La., to the Semesan Sec- 
tion at Wilmington, Del. His new duties 
will be in the field of seed disinfectants. 

Dr. Ryker had been on the staff of 
the Louisiana Agricultural Experiment 
Station before he joined Du Pont in 
1947, From 1947 until his transfer to 
Wilmington he conducted field experi- 
ments with new pesticides at Baton 
Rouge. 


F e The use of soap per person 
in 1949 was the lowest in 19 years, thus 
reflecting an increased use of synthetic 
detergents. 
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Fine Foods 


Known from Coast to Coast 


Snowdrift 


Emulsorized for New 
Quick-Method Cakes 


Wesson Oil 


America’s Favorite 
Salad Oil 





WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


New York - New Orleans - Savannah « San Francisco - Houston - Chicago 
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? * Memphis, Tenn. 

CHEMICAL * Little Rock, Ark. 

LABORATORIES * a Ark. 
* Cairo, Iil. 

TO SERVE * Des Moines, Iowa 

YOU * Decatur, Il. 





WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 


Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers 














MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


All-Steel Self-Filling Non-Combustible 


BUILDINGS 
For — 


°e COTTON SEED 
e SOY BEANS 
e PEANUTS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 
Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 
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RIVERSIDE MILLS 


AUCUSTA, CA. 


ST pe 


Ginners Know the Protection of the famous River- 
side brand of bagging which is Durable—Economical 
and Uniform—full 2 lbs. to the yard. 


Prompt Service from convenient warehouse stocks. 
Write us or our nearest agent. 











Robert Burgher, Dallas, Texas 
Bolton Bagging Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Sam A. Sanders, Little Rock, Ark. 

Mason Jackson Co., Shreveport, La. 
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CALENDAR 


Conventions * Meetings ° Events 


e Sept. 11-12-13—Spinner-Breeder Con- 
ference and Southern Combed Yarn Spin. 
ners Association joint meeting. El Paso, 
Texas. For additional information, write 
Delta Council, Stoneville, Miss., sponsor 
of the Conference. 


e Sept. 26-27-28—Annual fall meeting, 
American Oil Chemists’ Society. Sir 
Francis Drake Hotel, San_ Francisco, 
Calif. H. L. Roschen, Swift & Co., Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill., secretary, 


e Sept. 27-28-29-30—Third annual Na- 
tional! Soybean Festival, Portageville, Mo. 
For further information write Joseph A, 
Delta Council, Stoneville, Miss., sponsor 
of the Conference. 


e Oct. 5-6-7 — Pima Festival. Pecos, 
Texas. For information write the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Pecos, Texas. 


e January 22-23-24, 1951—National Cot- 
ton Council annual meeting. Hotel Buena 
Vista, Biloxi, Miss. Wm. Rhea Blake, 
P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn., execu- 
tive vice-president-secretary. 


e April 2-3-4, 1951—Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. Fair 
Park, Dallas. Jay C. Stilley, 109 N. See- 
ond Ave., Dallas, executive vice-presi- 
dent. 


© May 14-15-16, 1951—Fifty-fifth An- 
nual Convention, National Cottonseed 
Products Association. Palm Beach Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla. S. M. Har- 
mon, Sterick Bldg., Memphis, Tenn., 
secretary-treasurer. 


e June 3-4-5, 1951—Joint convention 
North Carolina-South Carolina crushers’ 
associations. The Cavalier, Virginia 
Beach, Va. 


Staley Plans New Solvent 
Plant at Painesville 


Announcement has been made by A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing, Co., oil mill op- 
erators with headquarters at Decatur, 
Ill., of plans for construction of a sol- 
vent extraction soybean processing plant 
at Painesville, Ohio, to replace the screw- 
type press mill which the company has 
operated there since 1939. 

The new plant will have a daily ca- 
pacity of 10,000 bushels, 25 percent more 
than Staley’s existing facilities at Paines- 


ville. All major equipment for the sol- . 


vent plant has been purchased, officials 
said, and actual construction is expected 
to start in January or February, with 
completion during the fall of next year. 

This will be the third solvent extrac- 
tion plant built by Staley, oldest soybean 
processors in the U.S. Its first solvent 
process unit was built at Decatur in 


1945, and it currently is completing a‘ 


second unit there, which it is said will 
give the company the greatest solvent 
extraction processing capacity of any 
single plant in the nation. 


e National Fire Prevention 
Week will be observed this year October 
8 to 14. Farmers will be urged to rec- 
ognize fire hazards and eliminate them 
as fires are more numerous on farms 
than in towns and frequently more se- 
rious. 
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The Talk 9s Vow About Gullett’s Vlew 


7 
sDynamic- neumatic Lint Chaning ins 


They Are Doing the Job 
in South Texas Now 


The results being obtained in the field are more than we claimed for them, 
and the customers and cotton buyers are giving them high praise. 


It is now possible for ginners interested in seeing these new lint cleaning 
gins in operation to see them under actual field operating conditions. At the 
plants listed below these gins are now in operation, and in addition our new 
Model 100 Super “X” Extractor Feeders are in operation above the gin 
stands. 


R. W. Andrus Gin J. P. Bowlin Gin 


Alice, Texas La Feria, Texas 


Nordheim Farmers Coop. Gin 
Nordheim, Texas 


We wish we could give you all the facts pertaining to the fine sample, 
turnout and good grades. Reports are coming in daily, and we are more 
convinced than ever that this new system is the answer to many of the 
ginner’s problems. 


GULLETT GIN COMPANY 


AMITE, LOUISIANA 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA + DALLAS, TEXAS . MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 





























HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPARY | 


LINT CLEANER 


Efficient 
Ample Capacity 
Simple in Operation 
Improves Sample—No Damage to Fiber 
Profitable to Ginner & Producer 
Three Years Field Tested 
Fits-Any Make Gin 


HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Sherman, Texas 














LA Vow Douki- oh calture 


FIRST: A NEW 90 SAW GIN for increased capac- 
ity. Designed with same spacing for Saws and Ribs, 
making Roll Box approximately 7” longer than our 
80 Saw Gin, but Gins set on same centers and take 
same building space. Built in either Up or Down 
Draft Type. 


SECOND: A NEW SUPER MOTING DEVICE, 
consisting of a Grid or Stripper Bar, a revolving 
rubber-flight wiping or cleaning Roller, and a second 
rubber-flight Roller located to the rear of the clean- 
ing Roller, with edges of these two Rollers forming 
a Mote Suction Duct with self cleaning surfaces. 


This combination device REMOVES and KEEPS a 
MUCH GREATER Volume of motes and trash OUT 
OF LINT STREAM, and definitely improves the 
sample. 


Manufactured by 


THE MURRAY COMPANY oc TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS e MEMPHIS 8 ATLANTA 




















